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Official Year Book for 1907 will be presented to the public in 
the new and improved form indicated above. In the statistical 
chapters of the present volume the figures refer in most cases 
either to the calendar year, 1905, or to the financial year ended 
June, 1906; in some cases, however, it has been found possible 
to insert information relating to the year ended 31st December, 
1906. 

Acknowledgment is made at the head of the chapters to the 
authors of all articles not written by officers of the Department. 
The considerable work entailed in revising and rearranging the 
remaining chapters has been ably performed by Messrs. W. H. 
Hall, F.S.S. (Chief Assistant), H. A. Smith, F.S.S., S. M. Cook, 
R. M. Mitchell, J. J. Kelly, and T. Waites, of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

H. C L. ANDERSON, 

August, 1907. Director. 
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38 HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


For some time past extracts from the British newspapers would lead 
to the supposition that s regular campaign of misrepresentation had -been 
initiated against New South Wales, for while these diatribes lay special 
stress on the fact that the State is subject to occasional droughts, scant 
attention is paid to its wonderful resources, and to the fact that propor- 
tionately to population its production is surpassed by that of few other 
countries, The present Agent-General and his staff, however, have been 
taking energetic steps, not only to refute the numerous slanderous asser- 
tions, but to present a true picture of the conditions prevailing here, and 
the best proof of their success lies in the fact that there is now a small but 
steady stream of immigration setting to these shores. In 1905 an Intelli- 
gence Department was established in Sydney, which will help to keep the 
Agency-General supplied with the latest information bearing on the State, 
while special attention will be given locally to the question of furnishing 
reliable and up-to-date particulars to intending settlers and tourists. 
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* EDUCATION. 


those of the Roman Catholic Church comprise the great majority, number- 
ing 83'6 per cent. of professedly denominational schools, and including 
88'S per cent. of the scholars educated therein. On the withdrawal 
of State assistance from denominational schools in 1882, there were in 
operation under the Department of Education, 75 Roman Catholic 
schools, attended by 16,595 pupils; while there were also some unassisted 
schools connected with-this Church, of which statistics were not available. 
In 1891 the number of schools had increased to 250, with an enrolment 
of 30,691 pupils; while in 1905 the number had grown to 361, with an 
enrolment of 41,268. The table given below shows that during the last 
ten years the record is one of continuous progress :— 























Scholars on Rall. Average Attendance. 
Year. Schools, | Teachers, 7 =z “T 
seme] so | te [re 
1896 293 | 1,527 | 16,608 ios | 36,552 | 12,967 ia teal 23;971 
1897 296 | 1,481 | 16,494 | 20,181 | 36,675 | 12,954 | 16,208 | 29,162 
1898 312 | 1,573 | 17.236 | 21,227 | 38,463 | 13,214 | 16,550 29,764 
1899 318 | 1,613 | 17,785 | 21,864 | 39,649 | 13,758 | 17,265 31,023 
1900 325 | 1,617, | 17,887 | 22,249 | 40,196 | 13,988 | 17,571 | 31,550 
1901 341 | 1,721 | 18,781 | 22,756 | 41,486 | 14,817 | 18,160 | 32,977 
1902 32 1,694 | 18,488 | 22,380 | 40,868 14,584 | 17,761, 32365 
1903 350 | 1,778 | 18,460 | 22,520 | 40,989 | 14,770 | 17,906 | 39,685 
1904 355 | 1,787 | 18,462 | 22,650 | 41,112 ) 14,780 | 17,943 | 32,728 
1905 361 | 1,835 | 18,47 | 22,791 | 41,268 | 14,708 | 18,205 | 32,908 
! I 





The Church of England is the only other, religious body maintaining 
a considerable number of schools. During 1905 the schools connected 
with this church numbered 60, and were attended by 3,954 pupils. At 
the end of 1882 there wero in existence 42 Church of England -schools, 
with an enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table gives 
particulars of these schools during the past ten years :— 





‘Scholars on Koll. Average Attendance. 





Year. Schoola ' Teachers. 
Males, 





remain | ota, | aten [Femi Tot 





- T 
sat | 1,518 | 3,099 | 1,025] 1,151) 2,176 











eo | 295 ; 1,930| 2,024) 3,954 | 1,554] 1,567] 3,192 


1896 

1897 1,910 | 1,975 ) 3,885 | 1,459] 1,500) 2,950 
1898 57 280 ' 2,082) 2,248! 4,330 | 1,611 1,630 3,241 
1899 59 | (299 2,072 | 2,173 4,245 ; 1,683 | 1,671 3,254 
1900 55 | 295 1,967 2191 | 4,158 | 1,496] 1,706} 3,202 
1901 52 240 1,868 | 2,098: 3,966 | 1,434] 1,585 | 3,019 
1902 57 293 2,007 | 2,256 | 4,263 1,617 1,781 3,308 
1903 59; azz | 210] 2,356| 4,466 | 1,740) 1,837| 3,577 
1904 | 56 | 285 1,988 | 2,128) 4,116 1,654 | 1,714 3,368 
1905 | 





As the table shows, there has been a decrease in enrolment and average 
. attendance at these schools during the last three years. 
























































































































































114 LAND LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 


Tho number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, declared void, and 
converted into homestead selections, together with the balance of such 
voidances, etc., and that of increased over decreased areas, amounted to 
81,541 conditional purchases, covering 11,723,780 acres, thus reducing 
to 186,993 lots and 25,502,384 acres the number and area of selections 
which remained in existence at the 30th June, 1906. Deeds have now 
issued upon 68,374 completed purchases, covering 9,002,561 acres; 20 
that the number of purchases still standing good, but upon which the 
conditions have not been fulfilled, is 118,619, covering an area of 
16,499,823 acres. 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 1895, 7,647 applications for homestead 
selections were received to the 30th June, 1906, the aggregate area 
applied for being 3,172,217 acres. Of the applications lodged, 5,870, 
amounting to 2,259,155 acres, were confirmed. Homestead grants to the 
number of 2,750, comprising an area of 1,087,065 acres, were issued 
to the 30th June, 1906. The area held under homestead selection on 
the 30th June, 1906, inclusive of the conversion of conditional purchases 
and conditional leases, but exclusive of homestead grants, was 984,426 
acres, 


In addition to the alienation of land by conditional and unconditionel 
sales, the following were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulatious 
of 1867 :-— 









































Your, | Aresot Volunteer Tand Ares of Volunteer Land 
Orders granted. ‘Orders granted. 
| 7 

1871 6,059 1890 882 
1872 | 7,317 1891 1,100 
1873 2,880 1992 590 
1874 | 7,758 1893 500 
1875; 14,498 1804 Nil. 
1876 18,758 1895 Nil. 
187 | 14,079 1896 50 
1878 | 13,022 || 1807 200 
1879 | 26,508 | 1898 250 
1880 18,886 |) 1899 60 
1881 13,876 i) 1900 50 
1882 | 5,649 } 1901 50 
1883 4,358 1902 60 
1884 4,500 1903 60 
1885 | 1,936 1904 100 
1886 | 740 1905* 219 
1887 | 1,797 1906+ 200 
‘1888. . 1,433 |———- 

1800 | 783 Total 169,164 





‘ Halt-year ended 90th June + Your ended sorh June, 
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116 LAD LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 


It has bean found: impracticable to-separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of carly years are ineom- 
plete upon this point. 

The following statement shows the amount paid for lands purchased 
from the State from the year 1821 to the end of June, 1906 :— 


























Portod. Amount received. 
1821-1861 | grihow 5,002 
17,015,358 
| 13,017,867 
11,995,452 
#1902-1908 4,087,877 
Total received...... 58, 100, 004 
Lees refunds 1,579,165 
Net amount received ... 51,521,529 








© To 30th June. 

This sum includes £25,632,595 paid on account of conditional pur- 
chases... The amount outstanding on conditional purchases at the 3lst 
December, 1905, was £7,973,154, making the total amount paid and 
owing on all lands sold £59,494,683. 

The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of June, 
1906, comprised 123,015,992 acres (including leases to miners under the 
Mining Act), and was subdivided as follows :— 





























Acres, 
Pantoral Leases ....... 3,668,661 
Leases to outgoing Pastoral Leasooe 656,340 
Occupation Licerises 14,178,030 
Conditional Leases.. 15,776,651 
Conditional Purchase Leases 30,588 
2,616,472 

5,846,127, 

5,113,847 

6,275,138 

Western Lands Leasen 65,690, 582 
Other Leases. 3,015,195 
Leases under the Mining Act 148,351 
Total 128,015,992 





The total available area of the State is 198,634,880 acres, and deduct- 
ing the area sold and otherwise alienated, 49,970,335 acres, and the 
area leased, 123,015,992 acres, making a total of 172,986,327 acres, there 
remained a balance of 25,648,553 acres, representing the area of country 
neither alienated nor leased, including roads, unoccupied reserves, land 
unsuitable for settlement, and water, 








AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


In 1895 attention was again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed -eatates in the 























34 . LAND LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


It.must-be remembered, however, that 2 propartion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage, and therefore it ie mat posible ito 
ascertain the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors; but 
if to the area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent 
of land transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 
22,734,915 acres out of the total area alienated are now contained in 720 

lings, giving to each one an average domain of 31,570 acres, is 
easily sccounted for. The number of holdings, however, does not 
represent the number of owners interested, as in not a few cases these 
large estates ere held in partnership by three or four persons, or by 
companies and financial corporations. 




















92, 251 
146,014 
522,738 








Total 











There are 30 lessees of Crown lands oocupying an area 6 
293 aores being held under conditional lease, and 5,297 acres under other 
forms of tenure. The area enclosed is 2,739 acres, and uncnclosed 2,851 
acres; and there are only 62 ucres in cultivation. The total area of 
alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 528,326 acres. Deducting the 
area_cultivated—46, acres—it will be seen that the area used for 
grazing, dairying and other purposes is 482,273 acres. 

‘The total area of the district is 1,070,989 acres. The figures regarding 
alienation given above do not include holdings under 1 acre, and as this 
division includes the metropolitan district, an addition of rather more 
than 200,000 acres must be made to the alienated area on this account, 
thus bringing the occupied area up to 730,000 acres. 





Hoxren axp Mansixo. . 


From the County of Cumberland settlement advanced westward, and 
aftor the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had bees 
occupied and covered with prosperous farms, the lower portion of the 
valley of the river Hunter, abounding with natural resources, mineral #8 
well as agricultural, soon attracted settlers, and at the present time more 
population is concentrated in this district than in any other part of 
New South Wales outside the metropolitan area. Settlement gradually 
extended to the whole of the watershed of the Hunter and Manning Rivers, 
and for the purposes of thie chapter, the results relating to the countio® 
comprised within that area are presented in conjunction. The following 
table shows the actual state of rural settlement therein . 






| _____Peeupiers of 











10,777 3,117,290 | Tran | 306.08 











132 RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


4,577 occupy their own frecholds, 523 work both their own Iand and 
additional areas rented from private owners, 793 ocoupy areas of Crown 
lands together with their frecholds, and 79 add to their own lands areas 
leased from private persons, and also from the State. The total area 
alienated in this rich part of the State amounts to 1,621,633 acres, or 
only 29°98 per cent. of the total extent of the division, which covers 
5,409,370 acres: and the average area of holdings ie 193 acres, ranging 
from 129 acres in Raleigh to 324 acres in Richmond. The proportion of 
leasehold lands to the area alienated is comparatively small, there being 
only 335,796 acres so held, or 20°71 per cent. of the total alienated area, 
whilst 1,285,837 acres, or 79°29 per cent., are in the occupancy of the 
owners of the land themselves. In the counties of Rous and Fitzroy the 
area leased by private persons forms only 21°21 and 6°64 per cent., 
respectively, of the area alienated; and the maximum is reached in 
Dudley, where 2651 per cent. of the settled rural land is occupied by 
tenants. The arca enclosed is 1,385,862 acres, or about 85°46 per cent. 
of the total ; and the area unenclosed is about 235,71 acres. The extent 
.of lund in cultivation ix 108,203 ucres, of which 68,501 acres are culti- 
vated by the owners, and 39,702 acres by private tenants. 

‘The holdings in this divieion may be classified as under. The average 
area of largo estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 22,473 acres :— 





























‘Area in Cultivation, 
Allenated 
{le of Holdings. Atieeatea 
| a. 1 -nores, | por cont. i 
1 to 30 acres .... 12,170 | 075 | 
31 to 400 acres 869,337 | 53°61 
401 to 1,000 acres SAT | 324,961] 200¢ | 11472 > 353 
1,001 to 10,000 acres. 144 | 302,800 18°67 3,951 | 107 
10,001 acres and upwards... 5 | 112,365 © 6-93 ve | on 
Total 1,621,633 10°00 | 108,203, 667 














‘The area of Crown lands occupied is 2,611,854 acres, held by lessees to 
the number of 1,074, of whom 941 occupy Crown lands in conjunction 
with alienated holdings, and 133 oceupy Crown lands only. The area 
under conditional lease is 207,607 acres; under settlement lease, 3,175 
acres; and under all other forms of Ieuse, 2,401,072 ucres. The extent 
of Crown lands enclosed ix 598,432 acres, and unenclosed 2,013,422 acres, 
The area cultivated is 1,501 acres. 

The urea of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 4,233,487 
acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—109, 704 acres—there 
remains an aren of 4,123,783 acres used for grazing, dairying, agd other 
purposes. 

From the foregoing u fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
state of rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and 
in the country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Geographical features and climate are the main elements 
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lienated area amounts to 3,827,869 acres, er 2388 per cent. of 
the total area of the division, which is estimated at 16,029,880 acres. 
The hi proportion of alienated land is in the county of Gipps, 
where 35°23 per cent., or 629,171 acres of the total area of the county, 
calculated at 1,786,008 acres, have been alienated. The proportion in 
Ewonmar is 34°24 per cent. ; in Gregory, 33°57 per cent. ; in Oxley, 29-98 
per cent.; gradually diminishing to 487 per cent. in Flinders. The 
ion of alienated land held under tenancy in this division is small, 
jae only 2°35 per cent. of the total. The total number of holdings is 
2,056, of which 786 are freehold, 111 private-rented properties, 19 partly 
freahold and partly private-rented lands, 1,080 freeholds to which have 
been added Crown lands, 31 private-rented lands with Crown lands 
attached, and 29 partly freehold and partly private rented and Crown 
lands. The greater portion of the alienated land in this division is 
enelosed, only 22,056 acres out of a total of 3,827,869 acres remaining 
open. The area cultivated is 208,315 acres, 201, 714 acres being tilled 
by proprietors, and 6,601 acres by tenant: 
The average arca of holdings in this division is 1,862 acres, ranging 
from 779 acres in Narromine to 4,938 acres in Gregory. 
The holdings in this division may be thus classified. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 29,267 acres :— 








Ares of Holdings. ‘Area in Caltivation. 
Allonated 
‘Bice of Holdings, Holdings. 
romt, [Teal Areal toy | tte 
‘Allenated in Area of 





No. acres. | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
68! 2,357; 006 559 23-72 
eo | 98,995) 250 | 98,117 | 9840 
630 | 425,934/ 1113 | 64,054 | 15-08 


1 to 30 acres .. 





31 to 400 acres 





401 to 1,000 acres.. 














1,001 to 10,000 acres... sai | 1,310,495] 3423 | 96,753 7°38 

10,001 acresand upwards. 68 | 1,990,158/ 51-99 | 18,832 095 
= I | 

Total .. 2,056 | 3,827,869| 10000 | 208,815 ou 























In the Central-western plain there are under lease 10,270,772 acres of 
Crown lands, of which 10,090,210 acres are enclosed and 180,562 acres 
remain open. The total area under conditional lease is 3,646,976 acres, 
under settlement lense 1,594,047 acres, and under other forms of lease 
5,029,749 acres. The land under cultivation comprises an area of 79,122 
acres. There are 1,797 lessees, 1,140 of whom occupy Crown lands in 
addition to their alienated holdings, and 657 occupy Crown lands only. 

‘The areu of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 14,098,641 
acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area—287,437 acrea—the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 13,811,204 acres. 
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374 


RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


The figures for New South Wales and for South Australia compare vet 
favourably with the returns of the British railways, but are very far behir 
those for the American and Canadian lines, as the following figures show : 


Barris Raitways. 











Your. Goods mileage. ‘Ton mileage. Average weight 
tons, 
1870 82,423,000 4,622,000,000 56-10 
1880 116,908,000 7,008,215,000 59°93 
1890 145,206,000 8,311,183,000 or74 
1899 178,579,000 10,307,520,000 oral 
2900 181,048,000 10,665,240,000 58-91 
1901 178,951,000 10,488, 954,000 60-26 
1902 170,602,000 10,882,400,000 63-84 
1903 160,803,000 11, 099,057,000 69-02 





The particulars for the Canadian Pacific Railway for the years 1901, 1% 
and 1903 are as follows :— 








‘Year. Goods mileage. ‘Tom mileage. arene mee 
tons. 
1901 10,415,831 2,383,633,945 228-85 
1902 12,828,159 3,947, 922,167 258-19 
1903 14,280,435 3,862,242, 993 270-46 











The railways of the United States appear to great advantage compar 














with the British lines; the average weight of train for the last nine yee 

available was :— 
Year Goods milage. ‘Ton mileage. ‘average rele 
1895 491,410,820 ‘88, 567,770,801 180-93 
1896 497,248,296 193, 885,853,634 188-81 
1897 500,326,372 97,842,569, 150 195-56 
1898 542,824,509 114,566,173,191 211-06 
1899 534,391,846 126,991,703,110 2374 
1900 513,667,388 141, 162,109,413 27481 
1901 505,468,619 148,959, 303,492 294-70 
1902 508,210,140 156,624,166,024 308-19 
1903 547,326,409 171,290,810, 685 312-96 
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190 RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAY, 


of Botany Bay. The remaining two are steam tramways, one passes through 
the township of Parramatta, commencing at the Park gates and continuing 
ae far an the Newington Wharf at Duck River, «distance of 3 milee, where it 
connects with the Parramatta River steamers conveying passengers and goods 
to and from Sydney. The line was opened in 1883. ‘The second line is that 
from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Macquarie, a distance of 23 miles, which 
was opened in 1891. 

‘A private line was some years ago constructed at North Sydney for the 
purpose of connecting the tramway on the heights of St. Leonards with the 
village of Gordon. On this line » magnificent suspension bridge has been 
built. It is designed in three spans—one of 500 feet, and two end spans 
each of 160 feet, with an altitude of 180 feet above water-level. The tram- 
way was, however, not quite completed, and has never been opened for 
traffic. 










































































216 POPULATION. 


‘Tie nativee of the British Empire resident in New South: W 
including of course the Australian born, numbered 1,316,097, or ¢ 
per cent. of the whole population. ‘The foreign born numbered 35, 
or 261 per cent. of the total. Of these, Europeans were the 
numerous, comprising 21,273, or 60°2 per cent., Asiatics came 
with 10,261, or 29°0 per cent., followed by Americans with 3,330, 01 
per cent., and Africans with 93, or ‘3 per cent. The foreign coun 
which contributed the highest numbers to the population were the Ch: 
Empire, with 9,993; an Empire, 8,716; Sweden and Nor 
3,190; and the United States of America, 3,130. 

The foreign born population are almost entirely adults, only 4 
cent. of the males and 11 per cent. of the females being under 21. 
British born inhabitants are also largely composed of adults. The na 
of New South Wales are most numerous at the younger ages, only 
per cent. of the males and 38°6 per cent. of the'females being over 21. 
the natives of the other Australian States a little more than two-tt 
are adults. 

The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of 
population born in various countries at each census from 1861 to 190 





Birthplaces. 1a. an. | 1881. 191. 4 





New South Wales ... 
Other Australian States and New| 


58°65 | e216 | Gass | 72 








§ 
England and Wales ... € 








Total, British Empire 


German Empire .. 





‘Other European Countries 





Chinese Empire .. 





‘Other Foreign Countries 








Total, Foreign Countries ..... 





At Sea .... 





All Countries 




















'* Not ascertained ; included with ‘Other Forsign Counties.” 


It will be seen that the proportion of the Australian born has 
steadily increasing, and the proportion of the foreign born ste: 
diminishing ever since 1861. ‘The countries af the United Kingdor 
show large decreases. 





18 Mutation. 


At the census of 1901 the number of coloured persons in New So 
Wales was 14,833, the country of birth being as follows. Aborigi 
natives of Australia are not included :— 





Birthplace. ‘Males, | Females. | Total, 





susiteleb 
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so = evens 19 

suring and the Moyo 256 

Algeria (Aral 89 

Other Africans 2 

‘Total Africans 285 386 

Polynesians and Melanesians— 

New Caledonia 43 3 46 

46 2 48 

Fiji 21 4 25 

South Sea Islands (not otherwise deecribed)| 285 10| 275 
Solomon Island 37 
Sandwich Islands 4 
Other Polynesians 20 


‘Total Polynesians and Melancsians! 
Grand Total ... 





1,095 | 14,833 

















Chinese.—The most numerous of these races was the Chinese, who « 
stituted also the most important foreign element in the whole populati 
They were first attracted to the State by the gold discoveries. In 1 
they numbered 11,263, comprising 10,222 full bloods and 1,041 h 
castes, and were nearly all males. The number of Chinese in the Stat: 
the date of each census from 1861 to 1901 was as follows: — 








Tone otton 
population. 








mame | 
B8ess 








Prior to 1891 the half-castes were not enumerated. It will be seen t 
there has been a gradual decrease since 1871 in the proportion of Chin 
From 1861 to 1871 the decline was probably due to the diminished g 
yield and the discovery of richer fields in the neighbouring States. Fi 
1891 to 1901 the resuits of the Chinese Restriction Act, which was pas 
in 1888, are evident. In 1887, the year before the passing of the / 
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The following table shows the nationalities of the persons naturalised 
during each of the last five years, and up to the end of 1905:— 





Rationality. | en | see | se, | 00 





om [a 














ot 1905, 
108 | 109] 412] 170] 4,618 
no} 89} 433| 113] 2,052 
37| 30] 148] 11 ‘855 
31| 34! n6| 68 
53} 68 239/ 158| 1,430 
6 3| 26 | 10 170 
41| “6o| ““s| “98 504 
sor | 386 | 400 |,a70 | sae | 10,738 
i 

















There was a large increase in the number naturalised during 1904, the 
fint year under the Commonwealth Act, by which the conditions were 
made somewhat easier ; but in 1905 the number was largely reduced. 


The principal occupations followed by the persons who were naturalised 
during 1905 were as follows:—Carpenter, 11; cook, 21; farmer, 26; 
fireman, 10; fish dealer, 21; fruiterer, 15; labourer, 82; mariner, 57; 
miner, 53; storekeeper, 13, 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


ConsuaaL Conprrion. 


Ix most countries the proportion of married to the total populatic 
somewhat in exoess of one-third. In New South Wales the proportic 
slightly lower, as will be seen from the following statement, giving the nut 
and proportion of each sex of each condition at the Census of 1901 :— 











toate —— 
‘Conjugal Condition. 

wim [Femi | to | mim [Pomin| 

‘Never married 484,250 | 402,326 | 886,576 | 68:49 6243 | 6 








202,022 | 206,186 | 409,108 | 28-67 | 3200| 3 
19,451 | 35,207 | 64,658] 275] 5-46 
692 708} 1400] 09) on 
2,690 414 3,104 seeeee ee 





Not atated..... 








Total 710,005 | 644,841 | 1,854,846 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 10 








There are more married women than married men in the State o 
probably to the absence of the husbands, and to the fact that a few w« 
return themselves as married who are not really so. The large exces 
widows over widowers is owing to the greater mortality among men, ar 
widowers re-marrying more often than widows. The proportion of 1 
married is greater for males than for females. 

The proportions per cent. of the never married, married, and widow: 
each census from 1861 to 1901, were as shown below. The divorce 
not shown on account of the smallness of the numbers, and because 
were not enumerated prior to 189] :— 

















Mates, Females. 
Census, 

Noverared| Marte. | Wdowed, | Nevers. | aanied, | Wile 
1861... wou 2823 | 6109 | 3514 | t 
1871 69:96 2759 | 62°89 geez; 4 
1881 70-64 | 26-93 | e352 | 31-75 4 
1891 e978 | 27-41 6287 | 321 r 
1901... ssao | 2807 6243 | 82-00 t 
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Cowprrrom BuForr MaRntacz, 

During the year 1905, of the males married 10,250, or 9,344 per 10,000, were 
bachelors ; 661, or 603 per 10,000, were widowers ; and 59, or 54 per 10,000, 
were divorced. Of the females 10,306, or 9,395 per 10,000, were spinsters ; 
584, or 532 per 10,000, were widows ; and 80, or 73 per 10,000, ware divorced. 
The proportion of males remarried was thus 6°6 per cent., and of females 
6:1 per cent. 

The following table shows in quinquennial periods since 1884 the proportion 
of first marriages and remarriages per 10,000 males and females respectively :— 








reioa | mtton | Sater | int | yf 
1884-88 9,159 a | oe | gn 
1889-93 9,199 sou | 9,297 803 
1804-98 9,181 819 9,177 823 
1899-1903 9,222 78 9,286 75 
1904 9,260 740 H 9,399 i 680 
1905 9946 656 | 905 | 





From this it appears that the proportion of persons remarrying has declined 
both among widowers and widows since the earliest period. From 1888 t= 
1893 there was a sharp decline ; during the next five years there was a slight 
recovery, but since 1898 the fall has been continuous. 


Ace at Marrrace. 


Of the 10,970 couples married in 1905, the ages of 10,969 bridegrooms an@= 
of 10,966 brides are known, An examination of the figures shows that irs 
76-4 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older that the wife; imam 
9-2 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same; while in the 
remaining 15:4 per cent. of the unions the bride was older than the bride = 
groom. ‘The results of a tabulation of the respective ages of bridegroome+ 
and brides are shown in the following table :— 









1,529! 1,079] 196 







Rueei wi? 








s 
& 
Bose meh 


sas 504 | 200 
a7 a] am 

ss, it] we} 2] 46 

wm u| a 

ws | 29) a | 

4167 | 2,408 =| we | iar! S| 
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The highest rate exhibited for the whole of New South Wales during: the 
last twenty years was 37-43 in 1886. The maximum rate for the 
was reached in 1886, when the births were 43:70 per thousand of the popula- 
tion. In the country districts the greatest number of births in proportion 
to the population occurred in 1888, when the rate was 35:35 per thousand. 

The rate has been declining in the country districts since the earliest, period, 
but not to the same extent as in the metropolis. The greatest fall in the 
metropolis was from 1888 to 1893, and in the country five years earlier. The 
high rate in the metropolis during the five vears 1884 to 1888 was probably 
due to the fact that those years and the few immediately preceding were 
years of heavy immigration. 


Sexes or CHILDREN Born. 


Of the 39,501 children born during the year, 20,206 were males and 19,295 
ware females, the proportion being 105 males to 100 females; and in no 
year, so far as observation extends, have the female births exceeded in 
number those of males, although the difference has sometimes been very 
slight. The preponderance of births of male children in New South Wales 
during a number of years will be seen from the table given below. The 
figures are exclusive of children stillborn, the births of which are not 
required to be registered :— 





Year. | aloe | Femaion enone | Yew: | ale | Fematan | Peron 





18,618 17,843 | 36,461 


za. 


1871 10,328 | 9,817 | =| 1899 





1876 1,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 18,004 | 18,169 | 37,146 
1881 14,801 | 14,102 | 28,993 1901 19,149 | 18,796 | 37,875 
1886 1.700 1,084 38,986 1902 19,322 | 18,513 | 37,825 
1891 i 1903 18,377 | 17,580 | 35,966 
1996 190 | 19,857 | 18,810 38,667 
1897 18.989 | 18,258 37,247 | 1905 20,206 + 10,295 | 39,501 
1898 18,723 | 17,499 36,292 | | | ' 





The excess of males over females born during the past thirty years has 
ranged from 2 per cent. in 1876 and 1901, to 8 per cent. in 1899, the 
average being 5:3 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of males born to every 100 females, 
both i in legitimate and illegitimate births during the last t twenty years 











Mieziinate 





at 


“Birthn. Hirths All births, ve ia 























Year. | exit ima All Births, 
- Se ea aa 

1ase | 67 ony) wed 

1887 aw a 1031! 

Tase | 1042 2 | 1037 | 

1889 108-1 j 1007 7 wor7 | 

1890 | 4-2 | 104-7 ae 1043) 

iso | 1070 | 1057 106-9 | 

wo! 1053 | wae | tose | 

1803 | tues | 1057 11067 

leo | 105-4 rt 1055 |) 

103 | 1016 ! 


ust 105-2 | 
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Srasonwat Prevatence or Diszases. 


The etatement below shows the principal diseases, the deaths from w 
vary according to the seasons. The figures are based on the experienc 
the three years 1903-05, the only ones for which the information is a1 
able, and represent the proportion of deaths in each month per 1,000 de 
during the year from each cause. The actual returns were adjusted 
account of the unequal number of days in the various months, and 
proportions quoted in the table are on the basis of all the months b 
of equal length. 





























Moot, tntueoss| Eatero [Diartt| puerta | Poe | ax | 
wo | o7| iz| «| aw | 
wae | 157 | 195 4 | 42 | 
19 | 193 | 110 | 53 | 42 
3] 115 | us| 59 | 58 | 
we] 7] 7] 73] 85 | 
m | 28 | 36 | 116 | 135 
30 | 19 | 96 | 118 | 136 
23 | 16 | 2 | im | 132 
7} | % | 193! 122 
2% | 19 | 39 | 89 | 81 
29 | 2 | uz| |] 73 
si | 14 | 143 | 64] 48 

| [0 








The chief feature of the above table is the contrast between ents 
diarrheal diseases, and enteritis on the one hand, and influenza, pneumo 
and bronchitis on the other. In the first group the influence of the w 
weather is the controlling factor, and in the second the cold weather. 
three warmest months in the year are December, January, and Febru 
and the three coldest June, July, and August. Phthisis does not vai 
great deal throughout the whole year, although the rates show that in 
cold months there is the lowest power of resistance. 
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in order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, and in addition 
to this there are voluntary lady visitors acting in the various districts who 
keep a constant watch upon these children of the State. About 4,000 children 
have grown up and been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, 
many of whom would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper 
population. 

The system of placing delicate young children out to nume with healthy 
matronly women in the country districts has been found to work well. In 
April, 1906, there were 175 such children under control, at a total cost of 
about £3,242; and there were 254 children under the control of guardians, 
by whom they had been adopted, or to whom no subsidy was paid by the 
State. Of the apprentices, nearly all the girls were in domestic service, 
while the greater proportion of the boys were with farmers, orchardista, 
storokeopers, and artisans in healthy country districts. Taken as a whole 
the apprentices are turning out remarkably well, and it is very seldom there 
are any serious complaints either from the children or from their guardians, 
It is claimed that the system pursued by the Board of extending to the 
-dependent children of this country the Brivilegen of family life and home 
training in place of the monotonous and artificial style of living in large 
asylums hae been attended with successful resulta. The cost to the State 
for maintenance, calculated on the daily average, after deducting parents’ 
contributions, was equal to £15 88. Od. per child, and cannot be looked upon 
+88 excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board in April of each 
year since 1881 is shown in the following table. During 1905 the deaths 
-numbered 15, of which 8 were males and 7 females :— 




















Yeu | Your | 
ending Boy, | Girls, | Total ending Boys, | Gira | Total, 
‘ap ‘april 

1881 a | 35 59 1894 rf 
3882 40 103, 1895 1, 
1883 119 | 188 307 1898 i 
1884 232 | 320 52 1997 2 
1885 564 | 462 | 1,026 1898 2.083 
1886 779 | 587 | 1,366 1899 2,104 
1887 1,099 | 703 | 1,802 1900 | 2,158 
1888 1,202 | 758 | 1,960 1901 2,205 
1889 1,316 | 857 | 2173 1902 2,073 
1890 1,380 | 904 | 2984 1903 215 
1891 1,417 | 952 | 2,360 1904 Es 

1 1,390 | 1,006 | 2,396 1905 2077 
1893 1,472 | 1,065 | 2,537 1906 2114 








The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board's 
operations are as follow :-— 











Age. Number. 
Under 1 year. 74 
1 yoar 558 
2 yeara 895 
ian 1,018 
4 1,091 
Bon 4171 
6 1310 
To» 1,291 
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and Congregational, 260 (7-1 per cant.). 968 eli ae #8 por sat 
ceremony had been at a Registrar's office, and in 81 cases ( 
per oon) at matrimonial agencies. 

Of the 3,674 couples who were divorced or judicially separated, or why 
marriage was declared null, the duration of marriage ranged from one 
fifty years, as shown in the appended table :— 

















Divoros, Jadlelal 
ner | Gage | ver See 
1 | a 25-20 135 
2 30-4 4“ 
3 | 35-30 19 
4 i 40-44 8 
59 x oI 45 2 
10-14 | a 1 
15-19 | 50 1 
20-24 i. a —, 








From the foregoing table it will be seen that 351 couples, or 9°6 per ce 
of the total had been married for a period of less than 5 years; 1,] 
or 32-2 per cent. of the whole number, had been married for periods rang 
from 5 to 10 years ; 1,025 or 27-9 per cent. between 10 and 15 years ; and‘ 
or 16°5 per cent. between 15 and 20 years. In no less than 417 cases 
duration of the marriage was between 20 and 30 years ; while in 80 cases 
period was even greater, extending, indeed, over 40 years in the case of 
couples. Marriages of long duration are, therefore, just as liable to be seve 
by the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. The average duratior 
marriage where decreo absolute was obtained was 11°8 years; of judi 
separations, 15-4 years ; and nullity of marriage, 73 years ; the average 
the 3,674 dissolutions being 12-0 years. 

The presence of a family does not deter the aggrieved party from seek 
redress at law. A table showing the number of children to each fam 
and algo the cases where no issue was born to the marriage, is given below 














ramet | Bematete | aes | em te 
deen! | gageratnamt, | Ghdson | She 

0 | 1,200 | 10 9 

1 88000 |! ct 9 

2 597 1 12 4 

3 367 13 1 

4 216 14 1 

5 136 1b 2 

£ 99 | Not stated .., 31 

7 52 { = a 

8 38 

9 B3 Total ......| 3,674 





In 32°7 per cent. of the cases in which the decree sought for was gran 
the ties between the parties had not been strengthened by the birth of child: 
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‘Hasrrations oF THE PEOPLE. 

* Tho housing of the people is an important indication of the social condi 
of a country, as the dwellings, judged by the materials of which they 
Duilt, the number of rooms in them, and the number of occupants, ar 
indirect measure of the well-being of the persons who inhabit them. 

‘The following statement shows the various kinds of habitations or d: 
ings, the number of persons residing therein, and the proportion of esc 
the total at the census of 1901 :— 


















































Dwellings, Number. 
Inhabited— 
Private dwellings .. 237,448 | 1,221,571 | 88-35 90-70 t 
Boarding-houses . 4,045 | 42,336} 1:50 a4 oT 
Hotels . 3,003 | 35,544 115 24 uN 
Other households .. 368 6,664 4 50 It 
Institutions 452 | 18,978 a7 4 41 
‘Tents and camps . 7,098 | 18,227 264 1:35 t 
‘Total inhabited.. 252,502 | 1,343,320 93°95 99°74 t 
‘Migratory population . 3,600 
Total 268,771 | 1,346,820 














Private dwellings sheltered 90-7 per cent., boarding-houses 3:1 per ¢ 
end hotels 26 per cent. of the people. Hotels numbered 3,093, or @ pr 
tion of 1 to every 440 of the population. 

‘Tho dwellings, including inhabited, uninhabited, and those being t 
classified according to the materials of which they were constructed, 
as follows in 1901 :-— 





Material of which built, Number. | Proportion per cent. 





Stone. 
Brick. 
Concrete, adobe, pisé 
Iron 
Wood, sla <i 

Lath and plaster, mud, bark .. 
Canvas, calivo 
Indefinite, unspecitied 










Total... 








The two principal materials used for building are wood and bricks, : 
than half the dwellings being built of the former material, and over 
third of the latter; 4 per cent. are built of stone, and 2 per cent. of iron. 
dwellings constructed of canvas and calico are almost entirely tents. 
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The next table distributes the servants in private families according to the 
number employed, and to the size of the house where they were employed :— 

















As the houses increase in size the proportion employing servants increases, 
and the proportion of servants themselves increases. By far the greater 
number of households employ only one servant. Altogether, 9-2 per cent. 
of the private families employ a servant; in the Metropolis the proportion 
is 11°3 per cent., and in the remainder of the State 8 per cent. The number 
of servants employed averaged 121 to every 100 families in New South 


Wales, 14°9 to every 100 in the Metropolis, and 10-5 to every 100 in the 
country. 
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The tonnage fluctuated from year to year, but with a constant tendency 
to increase, until in 1905 it reached the highest figure on record. Compared 
with other Australian States the shipping tonnage of New South Wales 
greatly exceeds that of any other province, as it comprises considerably 
more than one-third of the total. Victoria comes next with a little over 
one-fifth. 


Nationarry or Vesszs, 


The trade of the State is, to a very large extent, carried on under the 
British flag, the deep-sea trade with them mother country and British possessions 
being in the hands of the shipowners of the United Kingdom, and the coasting 
trade chiefly in local hands. Since 1881, however, there has been a notable 
increase in foreign shipping, and at the present day the greater portion of , 
the direct trade transacted with foreign ports is carried in vessels which are 
not British. This has been due to the appearance in the Australian trade 
of the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes in 1883, of those of the two 
German lines some time later, and more recently the vessels of the American 
and Japanese Companies. From the table given below, showing the expan- 
sion in British and foreign shipping during the last forty-five years, it wil 
be seen that the British tonnage entered and cleared in 1860 was 689,251, 
or 80-2 per cent. of the total of 859,319 tons; while in 1880 the proportion 
was as high as 92:9, British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of a total 
of 2,432,779. In 1905, however, the British shipping had fallen to 85°6 per 
cent., the foreign tonnage having increased from 172,855 to 1,347,676 during 
the twenty-five years which have elapsed since 1880 :— 











Year, British, Foreign. Total. 
> ' 1 

tons. per cent. tons. per cent. tons. 
1860 | 699,251 8021 170,068 1979 859,319 
1865 1,248,249 9419 77,933 5:38 1,328, 182 
Iso | 1,838,410 | ola 128,352 878 1,461,762 
1875 | 2,001,641 | 92:32 166,546 768 2,168,187 
1880 2,259,924 soso | 172,855 mu 2,432,779 
1885, 3,615,582 | 87-48 517,495 1282 4,133,077 
1800 | 4,090,472) 88-05 604,900 13-05 4,635,381 
1895 5,061,387 | 88-70 644,864 11°30 5,708,251 
1900 6,702,106 | 8515 1,168,397 1485 7,870,503 
1905 8,033,043 | 8563 1,347,676 1437 9,381,619 

‘ 














Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
in Australia and New Zealand. Prior to 1891 the returns do not allow of 
the colonial shipping being divided into that belonging to Australasia and that 
belonging to other British colonies, and it is only after 1900 that Australian 
vessels can be separated from New Zealand; but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 







































































South Wales with that of the other Australian States and the principal Br 
jons and foreign countries. The figures the average an 
value during the last three years :— 

County. ‘Total Trade. | VatueperIababitast. 

£ fed. 

60,020,000 4190 

42,377,000 mw 07 

17,399,000 B57 

16,322,000 “07 

‘16,797,000 nu 3 6 

5,791,000 mas 

28,108,000 35s 

932,548,000 21:15:10 

55,069,000 2217 5 

87,548,000 16 010 

541,240,000 997 

‘282,463,000 ane 

448,423,000 nwi 

Switzerland 131,115,000 68 

United States of America. 475,028,000 624 

28,130,000 208 

55,486,000 111911 

54,600,000 14a) 








It will be seen from the above that of the Australian States, West 
Australia and South Australia have | greater trade in proportion 
population than New South Wales, which might be expected when i 
remembered that Western Australia is a large gold-producing State wit 
small population, and that South Australia nas a large re-export trad 
the products from the Broken Hill silver-mines. The trade of New S0 
Wales per inhabitant exceeds that of all British possessions, and 
foreign countries, except Belgium, which has s large re-export and te! 
business. In all the above countries, except the Argentine, the re-ox} 
trade is included. If the re-export trade is excluded in the oxse af Belg 
and Switzerland, the values per head:are reduced by about £15 in each ¢ 
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TRADE WITH vanIoUs COUNTRIES. 


The trade of the State with the United Kingdom is greater than with 
any other country. At the same time it must be remembered that the real 
trade with the United Kingdom is not shown, because on the one side foreign 
goods are sent to Australia through London, and on the other a largo portion 
of the exports from New South Wales to Victoria and South Australis is 
eventually shipped to the United Kingdom. The following statement 
shows the total trade of New South Wales during 1905 with the principal 
countries :— 





Country. Import, Exports, ‘Total Trade. 





H 
ae £ £ 


Australian States 14,938,885 12,263,472 27, 22,357 




























United Kingdom 8,602,283. 10,222,422 18,824,710 

British Possessions— 
‘Canada... 41,520 114,968 
‘Hong Kong 424,460 513,811 
Indis and Ceylon 717,088 1,330,189 2,048,157 
‘New Zealand . 1,369,001 | 934,661 2,303,682 
South Africa 5,254 371,727 376,981 
Straits Settlements 82,830 70,991 153,81 
Others . 110,399 335,121 145,520 








25,980,200 | 25,004,563 | 51,083.98 








1,787,163 2,010,157 

318,159 34670 

3,570,246 3,708,214 

2,771,396 3,685,685 

176,770 230,621 

Japan. 377,451 522,708 
‘New Caledonia 135,446 153,45 


Norway...... 25,086 
Philippine Islands 211,707 
South Sea Islands 185,071 
United States 2,938,214 
Others .... 909,04 








__— 
10,762,439 14,197,048 
a decal a CS 

138,757,002 | 66,181,010 





Total... 














The statement represents the direct trade with the countries specified 
irrespective of whence the goods originally came or where they ultimatelY 
go. It is impossible to trace the exports to their ultimate destination, but» 
so far as the imports are concerned, the Customs Department now reco! 

the countries of origin of the goods, that is to say, the countries wher? 
the goods were actually produced or menufactured. The nex® 
statement affords a comparison of the imports during 1905, accondin® 
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countries, whereas, in reality, the proportion of British goods imported wu 
27 per cent., and of foreign goods 19 per cent., the proportion of those the 
produce of British possessions being unaltered. 

The table below shows in quinquennial periods since 1860, the volume of 
imports divided under the four heads, Australian States, the United Kingdom, 
British possessions, and Foreign countries 




















Imports from— 
| ramet | pan Taste 
si. | ee, 

£ £ £ £ 
| 20,434,652 | 3,925,407 | 5,985,897 | 43,801,525 
16,110,316. 6,629,098 | 5,843,688 | 44,683,829 
644 | 5,360,547 | 4,560,373 | 50,958,622 
686 4,014,799 | 5,900,184 | 71,996,887 
544 | 7,092,661 9,502,846 | 97,914,731 
| 004 | 8,134,224 | 11,083,295 | 108,314,290 
7,833 | 6,943,513 | 10,208,197 | 102,683,003 
060 | 7,775,602 | 16,271,863 | 108,346,150 
128 | 10,147,402 | 23,827,077 | 134,510,695 

283 | 214481226 | 3,434,600 42 

i 





If these figures be stated as proportions of the total imports the following 
results are obtained :— 





‘Avtratian 


Period. intra 

















The imports have continually increased except between 1890 and 18%, 
the years of the financial crisis. During the last fifteen years the imports 
from the United Kingdom with minor variations have been practically 
constant and are now over one million per annum less than twenty yeats 
ago. On the contrary the imports from foreign countries have been col 
tinually increasing, and are now over two and a half millions per annuD 
higher than during 1885-89. This diversion of trade is rather remarkable, 
but is probably more apparent than real. ‘Twenty years ago the ships 
which now trade direct between Australia and Europe and America wert 
either just beginning to run or were not running at all, and goods wert 
sent to Australia through London to @ greater extent than is now the 
case. So far as the proportions are concerned, the Australian States and 
the United Kingdom have practically changed places. Since 1874 the 
proportion of imports from British possessions has hardly varied, but 
of late years the proportion of imports from foreign countries has increased 
materially. 
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Australian Prodnce imported New South Wales Produce 
from Victoria Cxported to Vistona 
Article. 

| 1903, | 190q | 2905. | 1008 ros. | 1008 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Cocoa and chocolate . 3,529] 5,416 | 5,517 Bf rane 1 8 
Coffee and chicory. uy 20 61 20 
Pickles 1} 105 a 
Blankets. 250 or | or 
Woollens so] 7390! 7m 
Apparel and attire 8,683 | 7,704 | 13,200 
Umbrellas aor | 3,048 |’ 
Boots and shoes. 3 6,937 | 14,908 

Hate and cape 4,673 | 1,860 | 1, 
16,167 7,280} 8,111 | 10,83 
4,012] 3,008 | 9,557| 776] 5,207! 8,885 
9,926 10,667 3,882 4,614 8,473 
ageie | 42,587] 3919| 4.e46) 5,007 
Jewellery .. 47,407 | 51,851 | 2,505} 4,451 | 10,808 
Machines and machinery ...| 33,276 | 31,176 | 43; 5,253| 6,919| 9,241 
Agricultural implementa...) 64,925 | 108,370 | 117,671 | 3170 | 1,531 | 2,722 
Metal mannfacturen—w.z.1...| 29,003 | 30,920 | 39, 5,528 | 6,356} 9,345 
Bolts and nuts .. 6,001 | 4,310 es ey 
Nails 7,216 | 8,767 2 38 a 
Leather manefactures 6,031] 8,375] 969]  se0| 435 
Bicy 7,188 | 7,308 65' 105] 300 
Cement... 50 47| 306, 6,680 12,200 
Tiles 7,709 5,507 22| "83 | om 
Farniture .... 9,750 14,36 | 1,954 1,609 | 3,172 
Arms and ammunition 9,614 8,614 j 300) aml 
Drugs and chemicals . 8,735 2731 | 3,115: 3483/6610 
Medicines . 11,026 15,213 | 10,698 ; 29,920 | 35,335 
Blue ...... 669 1,455 | 2,364! 2,092 | 1,928 
Glassware, bottles, &e. 8,150 11,408 490 
Candles .. 3,207 3,141 9271 
Blacking. 4,629 4,104 ‘308 
Matches and 1,417 6,668 1 
Ps NE 6,820 10,970 10,400 
Manures.. 8,409 68 
India-rubi 28,077 149 
Starch 26,04 991 
Coal... 269 3 34 | 410,062 fi 408,943 387,085 

QUEENSLAND. 


‘The imports from Queensland consist chiefly of meats, cheese, sugar, arro 
root, bananss,pine-apples, and timber, all more or les raw produce, “During 
the three years there has been great increase in the export trade 

Queensland, chiefly in manufactured articles, biscuits, tobacco, cigarettes, 
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Trape wits THe Uxrrep Kirapom. 


As previous tables show, the direct trade with the United Kingdom is 
decreasing. The highest value in any year was reached in 1883, when it 
amounted to twenty and a half millions sterling. As already pointed ott 
thé development of facilities for communication has caused a great increase 
in trade with the British poscessions and with foreign countries. 
A claaifcation ofthe principal articles imported into the State fom the 
6 


































United Kingdom during the year 1905 is given below :— 
Article. Value, Article. ‘Value. 
£ £ 
Ale and beer 107,314 || Floor eloths and coverings 93,182 
‘Apparel and soft goods— Glass and glassware 315 
‘Apperol and attire, ‘Hats and caps 147,72) 
Cosies, cushions, &. India-rabber mauufactures 3342 
Curtains Jewellery and preciona stones | 181,487 
Frillings, &e. Leather 73,01 
Glave 
jece goods 
Sewing 


Blankets ani 
Books (printed), music, 
Boots and shoes ..... 
Brushware (toilet and other) 
Carpets and carpeting .. 

Cocoa and chocolate (grou 
Confectionery .. 




















Cordage and’"Twines— Spirits. 
Metal oo... Stationery 
Other z Tools of trade 

Cutlery, ¥. Vehicles 








Drage and chemicals . 
Earthenware, &e. 
Electrical materials’. 
Fancy gools 
Fish (preserved 


Watches, clocks, &c. 


Total, all Imports from) 8,602,388 
United Kingdom. 


























‘The largest market for the surplus products of New South Wales is found 
in the United Kingdom. which takes more than one-third of the expot 
to oversea countries. The value of the principal articles exported during 
1905 was as follows - 














Article. Value. { Article. Value. 
£ £ 

Butter 562,563 930,82 
Copper 325,559 676,841 
Gold 93,351 288,016 
Silver 575,224 382,385 
Tin... 137,463 3,082,885 
Wheat 604,206 |__—— 
Flour... 76,553 Total, all Exports to| 7,252,147 





| United Kingdom. 
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‘he difference between the value of imports for home consumption 

in this table and the net import of Brith and foreign goods mentioned 

the beginning of this paragraph, representa the value of sie 
bond in exceas of the value of goods placed in bond during 


This statement shows that the average rate of duty on canals goods 
other than stimulants and narcotics was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 
16% per cent. Excluding, as before, stimulants and narcotics, the averagt 
rate of duty on all goods, free and dutiable, wae 10-9 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of free goods entered for consumption was 32'1 per cent. The nett 
statement is eee it shows the average tariff that existed in New 


aH 





Proportion of goods on free list. 
Average rate of duty, ad valorem — 
On dutiable goods 
‘On all goods other than stimulant 


‘Under the Commonwealth tariff the rates have been considerably increase, 
-while, on the other hand, the free list has been greatly curtailed. 


The amount collected from customs and excise, and the proportion pet 
head of population during the last nine years, have been as follows :—The 
year 1896 was the first of the State tariff which was in existence when the 
Commonwealth took over the Department of Customs, while during 1%, 
for the first nine months, the collections were under the State tariff, and 
for the last three under the Commonwealth tariff :— 









Net Amount 











ee ee 
‘costa, | vont, | union nd Exc | Popation: 
£ “i fad. | £ | gn 
1896 1,637,078 | 15 9 | 1901 2,475,729 | 116 ¥ 
1897 1,520,116 137 | 1902 | «3,116,052 aa 8 
1808 1,551,827 | 13 8 | 1903 | 3seas8 27 7 
1809 1,660,333 1 ial | 1904 3,004,608 | 22 % 
1900 1,778,993 fies | 1905 | 3,112,868 | 22} 
l | Es 





Under the Federal tariff the contributions to Customs and Excise E=4" 
increased by about £1 per head. 


More than half the revenue is obtained from the duties, customs and exc 
on stimulants and narcotics. Of the other divisions apparel and textiles CO” 
tributes the largest amount, and then come the divisions comprising #87 
cultural products’ 4nd groceries, and metals and machinery. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Ir is only within comparatively recent years that New South Wales he 
attained any prominence as an agricultural country. The pastora 
industry so completely overshadowed the agricultural that the latte 
ranked as only of secondary importance, notwithstanding the fact the 
the soil is varied as the climate is diversified, and that within th 
boundaries of the State not only the productions of the temperate region 
may be cultivated, but even those of cold and of sub-tropical latitudes 
Except in the inaccessible and rugged portions of the mountain chaip 
and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, it may be ssit 
that the greater part of the land adapted for settlement is in some forn 
or other capable of being cultivated. The area absolutely unfit for culti 
vation of any sort has been roughly’ estimated to be less than 5,000,00 
acres. The true farming portion of the State comprises the whole of th 
eastern division, with the exception of the rugged country alread: 
referred to, and most of the central division, and it has been proved, b; 
observations extending over a series of years, that in this portion ther 
are about 50,000,000 acres, where the rainfall is sufficiently plentiful ax 
regular, in eight years out of ten, for the successful pursuit of sgti 
culture in all its bratiches. Beyond that portion there is the gret 
division of the Western Plains, where there is an irregular rainfall sm 
a want of uniformity in the seasons, but which is, nevertheless, eminent! 
adapted for wool-growing. 











AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 

During the year ended 31st March, 1906, an area comprising 3,465,61 
acres, including grassed lands, was under cultivation. The area unde 
crops properly so-called was 2,838,081 acres, so that the area und 
artificially-sown grasses was 627,530 acres, 

The progress of cultivation during the Inst forty-six years is shown 
the table below. It will be seen that since 1895 both the area under cr¢ 
and the total area in cultivation have more than doubled. In ‘ 
following table, and in all others in this chapter, the year covers 
period from the Ist April in the year mentioned to the 31st March in 
succeeding year :— 


























i andi srop ena seas Area in cultivation, inctuding vos? 
Gop | _Arew under erope during yeu ya ands 
! Total. Per inhabi Total. | Per inbabita 
acres. | acres, 
1860 260,798 
1870 ! 426,976 
1880 0-9 710,337 
1885 / 08 868,093 
1890 | ' 08 1,241,419 
1895, Vw 1,649,462 
1896 13 2,043,733 
1897 | 14 2,198,231 
1808 V7 2,553,329 
1899 18 2,818,491 
1900 18 2,868,305 
190) VW 2,744,367 
190200 16 9,723,468 
1903 18 3.085.420 
1904 18 3.280.970 
1905 19 3,465,611 








Infor maticn not avaliable, 
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of the tableland aleo show small increases. The districts which are most 
cultivated are the Riverina, which comprises 26°3 per cent. of the land 
under crops; the South-western Slope, with 15°6 per cent.; and the 
Central-western Slope, with 14°5 per cent. The Central-western Plain, 
the North-western Slope, and the Central Tableland are close together, 
with 10°1, 9°4, and 7-9 per cent. respectively. In the Riverina the advance 
has been largest i in counties Denison, Bourke, Urana, Mitchell, and Hume. 
In the northern portion of the Western Slopes, the counties Darling, 
Parry, and Pottinger show the most advance; in the central portion, 
Ashburnham and Lincoln ; and in the southern portion, Bland and Mont- 
eagle. In the Central- western Plain the increase has been in Narromine 
and Cunningham. The largest increase in any county was in Narromine, 
in the Central-western Plain, amounting to over 100,000 acres, so that 
now stands sixth among the counties so far as regards the area under 
cultivation, being exceeded by Denison, Hume, and Bourke in the Riverina, 
Ashburnham in the Central-western Slope, and Bland in the South- 
western Slope. The respective areas under crops in these six counties on 
tho 31st March, 1906, were : Bourke, 149,378 acres ; Ashburnham, 147,256 
acres; Denison, 145,007 acres; Bland, 139,054 acres; Hume, 126,383 
acres, and Narromine, 111,642 acres. 

The great extension of cultivation during the last ten or eleven years 
has been largely contributed to by the taking up of wheat-growing on 
large estates formerly devoted almost exclusively to grazing, and also by 
the adoption of the system of farming on shares. During the year 1905 
there was an increase of 62,000 acres in the area cultivated on shares, the 
total being 402,234 acres, of which nearly one-half—namely, 187,102 
acres—was in the Riverina division. 

In order that the figures relating to area under cultivation may be 
properly appreciated, the following table has been prepared, showing the 
area under crops, in conjunction with the total area, and the area in 
occupation, in each division during 1905 

























Area under 
Division, 





Coastal— 
North Coast... 
Hunter and Manning 
Cumberland 
South Coast 





‘Tableland-— 
68,362 8,524 08 
2715 12,598; 


8,101,492! 
5,024,100: 
7,051,184 


Riverina ... 





o-1 
18 
85,805) 1: 







1,761] 











Western Division .... 
New South Wales. 
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~ in the State, havi = 
while the average \ = 
the North Coast, t1 = 
under crop, altho a 
The highest ave "| 
land, with 43 bus!. of = 
Raleigh and Du!’ 











the average yi 
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tespectively twe-thirds and one-third of those just mentioned. The esa 
of growing cane may be set down at from 98. 11d. to 3s. Sd. per ton eile 
cane, according es black or white laboar is employed, the lower 
representing the oost of black Inbour. About 10 per cent. of the sagem 
grown is cultivated by black labour. The following statement a howe 
during the lest four years the area cultivated and the euger produced b=a= 
white and black labour, respectively, and also the total amount of bountaae 
paid each year :— 

















‘Area Caltivated by— Gagar produced by— 
Tow | Wiive | Binck White eDomie: 

me ap |e |e 

| ae 1 

acres. acres. tons. tons. tons. £ 
1002 | 21,501 |, 2466 | 24,057 | 19,484 | 1,696 | 20,960 
1903 | 22,076 | 2,503 | 24,570 | 19,236 | 2,561 | 21,707 | 40,154 
1904 19,114 2,411 | 21,525 17,812 1,838 19,650 36,107 
1905 | 19,612 | 2193 |* 21,905 | 18,019 | 1,068 | 19,968 | sae 
| 





The figures in the above table are as returned by the Customs Depar&=—=- 
ment, and it will be seen that those for 1902 and 1903 differ-as regard» 
the area cultivated from those in the preceding table. 

The following statement shows the variation in the Sydney wholesal—e 
Prive of two of the leading brands of sugar at various intervals since th=m=e 
let January, 1898 :— 

















Noe Hot 
1A, per ton, 1A, yer ton, 
min GE ere | GT 
eles 
1898, faa] £5 & 1908. ged £.6m 
January 1 2 5 0] 1900 0 20 < 
19 5 0] 18 0 0) 
50/17 5 0! 0) ae 
18 5 0| 1615 0 
5 
Tune 30 .. 









1810 0| 17 5 0 | September 12. 








4November 16... 1810 0| 17 10. 0 | September 29 
1900, | November 11. 

Nanaary 1... 1810 0] 1710 0 

Hanaary 25.......| 1815 0] 18 0 0! 

March 22 19 0 0} 1810 0 

July 24 9 0} 1900 
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“Duty £4 per ton. | Duty £8 perton. Imposition of Pederal Tent 
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om. 
means decreased propertionstely. The improvement in the we 
fooce will be sppasent from a consideration of the following table 











Averege number of | greene enamel se 
‘Becied. ‘Sheep depastared yield of 
‘anoually. pedi of Weel. par ieoop. 
“ No. th 
1881-85 700 188,762,900 5a 
1886-20 47,746,300 543 
1891-96 56,297,400 382,726,000 O44 
1898-1900 41;949,300 281,648,000 271 
1901-05 +} 34,239,300 280,156,800 700 








From these figures it would appear that the average weight du 
last five years has been over 7} Ib. A striking proof of the ir 
weight of the fleece is afforded by a comparison of the figures reli 
the periods ending with 1890 and 1905. In the easlier year tt 

* numbered 13,500,000 more, yet the average annual production 
‘was 1,200,000 Ib. Ices than that of the later period. 

‘Wool is:put up at the stations in packs of various sims from 4 { 

9 fi. 2 in. to 5 ft. 3 in., weighing from 10 Ib, to 12 Ib. O 

holdings the bales are “dumped” in a hydraulic press before 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length. During 
the average weight of a bale of greasy wool was 364 Ib., and a 
washed wool, 246 Ib. : 

At one time almost all the wool was shipped on the grower’s acco 
sold in London, but of late years fully 80 per cent. has been sol: 
local markets, as purchasers have realised the advantages of buyin; 
eget 




















Toul despece | 
Season. sports 
(trom yaney 20 | onered fold at anction | oe 
Rewountsy | | (der 
bales, bales, bales, pet 
1887-88 306,772 227,466 145,00 «|, 3 
1888-80 450,005 298,264 200,000 4 
1880-90 471,484 268,700 235,000 4 
1890-91 564,285 333,876 945,779 4 
1891-98 628,012 361,890 278,397 4 
1892.98 631,888 398,010 302,385 5 
1809-04 719/450 4521571 401,185 5 
1204-05 "755,769 488,500 425,135 5 
1895.06 683,001 441,437 410,538 6 
1806.97 690,034 ; 401,048 5 
1897-98 685,002 443,066 208 7 
1898-09 646,477 433; 447517 8 
1899-1900 52,472 419,120 399 7 
1900-01 585,201 400, 387,358 6 
1901-08 620,159 511,508 064 8 
1902-08 473,289 374,988 506 8 
1908-04 479,135 375,378 375,801 7 
1904-65 5071174 482, 493,510 8 
1905-08 741,194 623,623 630,002 8 





Of the 630,092 bales of wool sold in Sydney during the last se 
may be said that approximately 496,454 bales were purchased 
Continent of Europe, 81,754 bales for the English trade-and for 
on speculative account, 9,955-bales for America, 6,906 bales for 
and 35,023 bales by local scourers. The average prices per bale 
in Sydney during the lest five years were—£10 Os. 8d. in 
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gradually falling from 10}d. to 7}d. during 1887. From 1888 to 1891 the 
rates ranged from 8d. to 11}d. From 1892 the tendency was downward 
from 8d. to 6d. until the end of ‘1895, when the average was over 8d. 
standing between 8d. and 9d. all through 1896. During 1897 and 1898 
prices were rather lower, from 7d. to 8d., but at the sales of 1899 the rate 
rose steadily from 84d. to 13d. The 1900 sales opened at 113d., but 
gradually fell to 7d. at the end of the year. The prices rose gradually to 
9d. at the close of 1901, and in the succeeding year to 124d. In 1903 there 
was a gradual fall to 104d., but at the last sales in 1904 prices again 
reached 12d. value has been more than maintained during the last 
two years, and at the close of 1906 wool commanded s higher price than 

















production is now stationary, if not actually diminishing, while popult- 
tion, with the consequent demand for wool, is everywhere increasing. The 
wool supplies of the world have of late years shown no material incress, 
and there are no signs of an increase of production in the near future. 
The number of sheep in the chief countries of the world, as shown on 
page 394, is less than it was ten years ago, and although the Argentine is 
estimated to carry 120,000,000 sheep st present, the export of wool is not 
equal to that of Australasia. The exports of Argentine in each of the fire 
years ended with 1902 were 221,286, 237,111, 101,113, 228,358, and 
197,936 tons respectively, cach ton representing 2,025 Ib. It is probable. 
too, that any advance in the quantity of wool available from Australia or 
from the River Plate will be more than counterbalanced by a restricted 
production in Great Britain, North America, and the Continent of 
Europe. A new market has been found for Australian wool in Japan, + 
country which carries an immense population, and it is confidently 
anticipated that the present exports will be largely increased, as Australia 
is the natural source from which supplies should be obtained. 

It is a moot question whether the climate of New South Wales is better 
adupted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. Althoug! 
tho former is looked upon with most favour by wool-growers, it is 
generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, especially 
where the saltbush predominates, on which it is difficult to raise a good 
combing wool, and where it will probably be found more profitable br 
wool-growers to give greater attention to the production of the clothing 
variety. 

"The production of wool in each of the Australian States and Net 
Zcaland during 1905 was as follows :-— 


Btate. | Quantity in the Grease. 















Western Australia .. 
‘Tasinania ..... 









Commonwealth 498.969,000 
‘New Zealand ..... 172,975,000 
Australasia .. . 671,944,000 








The production of New South Wales represented more than 55 per cent. 
of the total in the Commonwealth. 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jers, 
and crosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1905 the 
numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 























reed of Cattle. Pure and Stud.| Ordinary. ‘Total 
No. No. No. 

Shorthorn 63,878 507,459 571,337 
Hereford 24,445 146,807 171,282 
Devon 9,018 84,670 63,688 
Black-polled 380 7241 9,621 
Red-polled 580 1,202 1,791 
Ayrshire 

Alderney 


Holstein 
Jersey 
Guernsey 
Highland 





Total, 





Crosses (first crosses) — 









Shorthorn—Hereford 295,004 295,004 

Devon 160,093, 160,093 
Hereford, 53,713 53,713, 
Ayrshire—Shorthorn 90,833 90,833 
Alderney Ae 1,000 1,000 
Black-polled 21,809 21,909 
Red-polled 1,000 1,000 
Jersey 24,309 24,399 
Holstein j 2,991 2,901 
Unrecognisable .. 502,962 502, 962 








1,153,804 | 1,153,804 * 


116,430 | 1,924,270 | 2,040,700 


‘Total. 




















There were, in addition, 297,273 head not classified, which were for 
the most part in the tow 

There las been a comparatively large increase in the number of 
milking cattle, as many in the coastal districts have turned 
their attention to dair ‘v satisfactory results. The number 
of milch cows ut the clos yenr 1905 was 442,950. 

The breed of cattle throughout the State is steadily improving—* 
result due to the introduction of good stud stock; to greater attentia? 
and care exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In ordet 
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‘The following table shows the number of horses st the end of ead 
year since 1860: : 











Your. Homes l vas | oem | xan. | loc. 
at 251,497 1876 366,7( i 1 484,300 
1861 1877 828,150 1893 

1862 273,389 1878 336,468 1894 518,181 
1863 262,554 1879 360,088 1895 
1864 284,587 1880 395, 510,638 
1885 282,587 1881 308,577 1807 4 

1866 274,437 1882 328,026 1898 491,553 
1867 280,201 1883 326, 1899 

1868 280,818 1864 337,172 1900 431,417 
st | 1886 344, 1901 

1870 337,597 1886 361,663 1902 450,125, 
1871 304,100 1887 390,609 1903, 458,014 
1872 328,408 1888 411,368 1004 482,663 
1873 334,41 1889 430,777 | 1905 506,884 
1874 346,691 1800 444,11 { 

1875 857, 1801 469,647 








For purposes of classification the horses of the State have been divided 
into draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, and the numbers of each 
particular kind, so far as could be ascertained, were as follow :— 














Class. Imhoroughbred.| Ordinary. ; ‘Total. 
Draught .. 15,444 | 193,414 | 138,858 
Light-harness 10,325 | 110,519 | 190,844 
Saddle .. 21,987 | 140,495 | 162,482 











The Stock Department did not receive returns relating to the remaining 
84,700 animals. 

New South Wales is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle snd 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. On many of the large hold- 
ings thoroughbred sires are kept, and the animals bred combine s 
with an astonishing power of endurance. Fed only on the ordinsry 
herbage of the country, these animals are constantly required to perfor® 
long journeys across difficult country, and they become hardy and sure 
footed to a degree. It is the possession of these qualities which git 
them their great value as army remounts. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows = 














Draught ... 18,102 
Light-harness 21,262 
Saddle 98,248 

67,612 





Of these it is estimated that 23,926 are suitable for the Indien and 
other markets, 
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Pastorat Property. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the wealth of 
New South Wales, and the return derived therefrom ia the largest sourcedt 
the income of. its inhabitants. It ia impossible to satisfactorily estimate 
the value of the land privately owned and devoted to pastoral pursuits, 
but it would appear that no less than £41,400,000 has been expended in 
improvements thereon. In addition, a further sum of over £10,200,000 
has been spent on land held under lease from the Crown, so that cor- 
siderably over 50 millions sterling has been expended on improvements 
alone. 

The value of the improvements on pastoral estates was estimated in 
1902 at £51,627,000. The following are the items as shown in the 
report of the Chief Inspector of Stock, who was, unfortunately, unable 
to supply any later information :—Cost of fencing, £32,264,000 ; dams, 
£2,148,000; tanks, £8,641,000; wells and bores, £878,000: making s 
total of £43,931,000. ‘In ‘addition, it is estimated that the value of 
buildings, &e., was £4,786,000, and of ringbarking, £2,910,000, 
bringing the total value of all improvements up to £51,627,000, as shown 
above. . 

The value of live xtock, excluding dairy cattle and swine, on dst 
December, 1905, amounted to £42,910,000, and if they were included, 
to £47,567,000.' From the nature of the industry, it is difficult to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at the point 
of production : but tuking the Sydney prices as a basis, and making due 
allowance for incidental charges, such as agistment, railway carriage of 
freight, and commission, this value in 1905 would appear as £17,113,000. 
The return received from the different kinds of stock are shown in the 
following table, for various years since 1892 :— 














Value of Pastoral Production. 








Year, 
Spay [wm | ee: | a | ow | Betigle 

er sey oe £ [fad 

1892 9,996,000 1,535,000 $27,000 | 14,725,000 j 12 10 3 
1896 | 8,619,000 | 990,000 420,000 | 11,774,000 | 9 ae 
1901 | 8,425,000 | 1,374,000 | 682,000 | 12,552,000 | 9 21! 
1902 7,152,000 | 1,322,000, 811,000 | 10,731,000 | 714 0 





1903 2,327,000 8,361,000 | 1,339,000 | 750,000 | 12,777,000! 819 7 
16,000 | 9,133,000 | 1,347,000 | 687,000 | 13,373,000! 9 411 
1905 2,753,000 | 12,103,000 ; 1,533,000 | 724,000 | 17,113,000 | un é 

















It will be seen that the value of production in 1905 was greater than in 
any of the other years quoted, and, indeed, was the highest on record: 
notwithstanding the fact that the wumber of stock depastured was 00 
nearly so greut ax in some of the earlier years. It is, indeed, satisfactort 
to note the rapid recovery which has heen mado since 1902, and there 
every reason to believe that the results of the year 1906 will surpass thot 
of 1905, ax the prices of all pastoral products have been well maintained, 
and the woul-clip hax heen a heavy one, 

In order to exhibit clearly the extent of the variation in the prices 
pastoral products, the following table has been prepared, showing t 
price-level in each year since 1901. The figures are caloulated on tb? 
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Live Stock or THz Wor. 
Tho following table has been compiled from the latest informa 
available, showing the number of each kind of stock in the prin 
countries of the world. With the exception of sheep, the live stoc 
Australasia forms but a small proportion of the total :— 











































Country. | Horses, Cattle, Shoop. ‘Bein 
British Empire— 

United Kiogdom 2,117,000 | 11,674,000 | 29,077,000 | 3,60 
Australasia 2,000,000 | 10,336, 193,635,000 | 1,26 
British South Africa. 510,000 | 3,453,000 | 15,694,000 5a 
is 1,501,000 | 8,846,000 | 2,987,000 | 2,36, 
India and Ceylon . 1,275,000 | 90,376,000 | 17,997,000 10 
‘Other British Possessions. 160,000 | "310.000 | 1,038,000 9 
Total, British Empire ...| 7,563,000 | 121,995,000 | 160,328,000 | 7,96 
8 
A rt a1 
ustria-Hungary .. 12,01 
Bulgaria 6,868,000 46 
877,000 | 1,45, 
17,801,000 | 7,52 
7,907,000 | 19,82 
6,900,000 | 1,80 
3,424,000 a 
‘999,000 16 
5,655,000 | 1,70 
64,698,000 | 13,04 
13,359,000 | 1,92 
1,167,000 31 
; 45,170,000 | 47,32 
5,000 17,625,000 4 
| 2,360,000 4,076,000 | 3,72 
Total, Foreign Countries 69,628,000 | 222,488,000 | 336,229,000 | 119,32 
Total, All Countries.......... 77,191,000 | 344,483,000 | 496,557,000 | 121,28 

J 

















The list of countries is by no means complete, so that these figures 
somewhat short of the truth. As the interests of New South Wales 
most closely concerned with sheep breeding, the following informa 
regarding the position in other countries may be of value. In 1873, 
earliest year for which information is available, France had 26,000 
sheep, aud Germany 25,000,000; the latest returns show but 18,000. 
and 8,000,000 respectively. In Austria and Hungary, there has | 
a decrease of about 10,000,000 in the same period. The figures for 
United States show but little increase since 1880, when there 1 
41,000,000 sheep ; while in the United Kingdom there were only 29,000. 
in 1905, as against 33,000,000 in 1875. The Argentine shows a li 
increase since 1888, when the numbers were ascertained to be 67,000,( 
but the present numbers may be considerably over-estimated, a8 
export of wool shows no corresponding increase. The number of s 
in Australasia represents about 19 per cent. of the world’s total. 





SLAUGHTERING. 

Slaughtering for food is permitted only in placos licensed for 
purpose, but such establishments are very numerous In the mx 
politan district there are 62, and in the country districty 1,506 slaug! 
yards, employing respectively 433 and 4,137 men; in ally 1,568 estab 
inents and 4,570 men. 
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prime bullocks to £5 6s. in February for medium cows. The geoerl 
average for good bullocks was about £9, and for good cows about £6 Ibs. 
Best beef averaged about 238. per 100 lb. Porkers brought an average 
price of 24s. 6d. during the year, while baconers realised an average of 
37s., going up to 438. 9d. in December. 


Surpius Srock. 


In view of the rapid increase in the number of sheep during favourable 
seasons, it is appurent that with a succession of good seasons there arises 
a danger of over-stocking. The question of disposing profitably of the 
surplus stock thus becomes a matter of vital importance, and as the meat- 
preserving works are unable to absorb the whole, it becomes necessary to 
look outside the State for a solution of the question. It was this necessity 
which led to the establishment of the export trade in frozen mutton, no® 
an important and valuable branch of the pastoral industry. In regard 
to cattle there is not the same difficulty, since the cast has barely sufficed 
to meet local requirements for food. 


Tus Meat Export Trapg. 


The table given below shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat since the introduction of the system of shipping 
mutton in‘a frozen state in 1881. The export of frozen meat varies, & 
course, with the seasons. In regard to mutton, the State is rather sts 
disadvantage, as the qualities of the merino as a food are not greatly 
appreciated in the English market. It has been proved, however, that 
a greut expanse of country is suited to the breeding of large-carcue 
sheep, and pastoralists have lately turned their attention in this direc 
tion, with a view to securing a larger share in the meat trade of the 
United Kingdom :— 








| Frozen or ( 








Year 
1 net, | ataton, [rota weigh, | Tota Value 









owt. 





quarters. | care 
Sean 











4,700,976 91,08 








290,065 | 7,251,911 13508 
641,216 | 9,634,636 Sd 
i 








~~ Fineluding Extract of Meat, 
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price rose considerably, and the largest quantity for nine years wu 
produced. In earlier years the production was much greater than for 
any of the years shown hereunder, for in each of the yeare 1894 and 189% 
it reached nearly 64,000 tons :— 














| Fatimated Quantity of Tallow. 
Year. A 
oe | porta 
tine toon | tons, 
1896 28,549 8,346 =| = 20,203 
1807 32,849 8,593 24,256 
1898 23,305 6,713 16,592 
1899 19,492 7.139 12,353 
1900 22,221 6,768 15,453 
1901 22,538 6.206 16,330 
1902 11,559 3,884 7,675 
1903 1,760 5710 | 6,050 
1904 17,840 5,897 11,933 
1905, 24,637 5,688 18,951 





For many’ years the exports of skins and hides have reached a larre 
value, while recently there has been a considerable export of rabbit aod 
hare skins. The following table shows the value of skins exported during 
the last six years :— 


‘Value of Skins and Hides exported. 














Year. —ajn j 
att, | Home, | sheep. | 
oe. £ | £ 
1900 90,861 248 | 146,540 
lol (158,953 170 | 202,407 
102 108,152 2,854 | 344.399 
1903 85,392 2;200 | 242.307 
1904 113,977 |. 160,425 
1905 | 187,517 361,212 








* Included with cattle skins. 


The other products of the pastoral industry are of minor importance, 
as leather is classified as a product of the manufacturing industry. In 
connection with the leather industry, it may be mentioned that a serious 
drawback to extended trade results from careless flaying, while the use of 
large brands in a prominent position on the beast also detracts consider- 
ably from the value of the hide. The values of the exports of minor 
products for the last six years were as follow :— 




















Value of Exports, 
Year. Rees tne 
joots, Horns, | Edible Fat— | Gtue Pieces— 
Mind Bonees” Hai. | PAIN /ONigerss | Form 
£ | £ 
1900 630 2,465 
1901 1,049 1,441 
1902 657 ‘909 
1903 2,601 917 
1904 4,340, 1,979 
1905, 4,509 3,645 
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losses are still severe, the average during each of the five years ended with 
1904 being 3,850. Of other diseases, cancer and actinomycosis cause th 
most deaths, the average loss sh these diseases being over 1,600 in 
each of the last five years, while during the same period Cumberland 
discase was responsible for 450 deaths annually, black-leg 1,130, ophthal- 
mia 600, and red-water 70. 


Very little disease amongst horses is known in New South Wale. 
During the past ten years anthrax has never been reported from more 
than two or three districts, and in some years has been practically 
unknown. Australian string-halt—oonsidered to be due to intestinal 
parasites—is somewhat more common, while cases of mange, influens, 
ringworm, and strangles also occur. At intervals, one or more of thee 
diseases becomes epidemic to a certain extent. Glanders has heen prac- 
tically unknown for years, but cases of ophthalmia and blindness have 
been reported. 

The legislation in connection with animals known or suspected to be 
suffering from tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, and cancer, is of & 
stringent character, as the Board of Health inspectors are empowered to 
seize any animal suffering from or showing symptoms of tuberculosis or 
other specified disease, and to institute proceedings. Meat condemned bs 
the Court is destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent its consumption as 
human food, and the owner, or the person in whose possession it is found 
posed for sale, is liable to 9 penalty of £20 for each carcase or piece of 
méat condemned. In addition to the ordinary inspectors, there are 
several special officers—vetcrinary surgeons—appointed under the Board 
of: Health, whose duty it ix not only to inspect, but to give instructions and 
advice. In the metropolitan district assistance is also given by the 
municipal anthorities, and similar arrangements have been made in other 
towns. 

The dreaded tick which hax infested the cattle herds of the northern 
districts of Queensland, South Australia, and West Australia, has long 
threatened the country near the Queensland border; and, despite the 
efforts made by the Stock Department to prevent its introduction, it made 
its appearance during 1906. The districts which are infested have been 
quarantined, and every endeavour is being made to prevent the pest from 
aprending, and to eveutually stamp it out. 








very precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
ad, cither by sea or land, and also, in the event of an outbreak in 
particular district of the State, to prevent its communication to other 
ttricts. Stock imported from oversea countries are subjected to close 
spection on arrival and removed to quarantine for a certain period, 
hut stock from countries which are known to be infected with serious 
diseases are not admitted under any circumstances. In the event of 8 
vorions outbreak of disease in any country or State, however, introduc: 
tion of stock from such country may be prohibited. 

Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act of 1902, a Boardof 
tors is elected by the stockowners in each district which may 
be proclaimed by the Governor, The Board is empowered to take the 
necessary steps for the suppression of any outbreak of disease, or for the 
destruction of noxious animals, and may levy on owners of ten or mote 
arge stock, or 100 or more head of sheep, an annual asséssment 
not exceeding 4d. per head of large stock, and gd. per head of sheep. 
The inspectors uner the Board are charged with enforcing the observant’ 
nlations for travelling stock, and are empowered to enter any ru2 
: time for the purpoxe of inspecting sheep. The Act provides for 
the establishment of quarantine stations, both for local sheep which may 
be diseased and for imported sheep. Under the provisions of the Att 
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his land from the construction of the bore and the supply of water from 
the same; but such charges cannot exceed 6 per cent. per annum on the 
cost of the works. Provision is also made for the Minister to take the 
initiatory steps when a group of settlers are not in agreement. It is 
enacted that a two-thirds majority, occupying two-thirds of the ares of 
the land to be dealt with, shall rule, and that the minority must come 
into the scheme and pay proportionately with the others. 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enter- 
prise. As far as can be ascertained, 270 private bores have been under- 
taken in New South Wales, of which 21 were failures, and 12 are in 
progress. Several of the bores have a flow of over 4,000,000 gallons per 
day, while the total daily fow is about 150,000,000 gallons. 

The “ Water and Drainage Act of 1902” authorises the expenditure of 
£200,000 annually for a period of five years on works of water supply, water 
conservation, irrigation, or drainage, and provides for the constitution 
of trusts in certain cases to administer the same. The majority of the | 
trusts are situated in the northern portions of the State, and have been | 
formed to deal with works that have been wholly or partially constructed | 
under the Artesian Wells Act. The trustees make an assesament to cover 
maintenance, 4 per cent. intercst and 2 per cent. sinking fund, to 
liquidate the capital cost of the work at the end of twenty-eight year. 
Under this Act five drainage proposals have been gazetted. while action 
has been taken to form trusts and gazette proposals in connection with 
twenty-two bores, which will ensure a return on the capital outlay, and do 
away with the waste of water, which has resulted for some years, from 
the absence of distributing works, 
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The quantity of milk used for making butter on farms was 2,648,¢ 
and 2,764,163 gallons, respectively, in each district, while 72,325,791 
31,721,150 gallons were sent to the creamery or factory. Of the lat 
quantity, 41,208 and 2,035,191 gallons were used for cheese, and 140, 
and 296,000 gallons for condensed milk, leaving 74,793,390 and 32,154, 
gallons used for making butter. Comparing these figures with the 
duction of butter, it is found that, during 1905, 100 gallons in the no 
yielded 41°22 Ib. of butter, and in the south 41°91; so that it wo 
appear that the milk in the latter district contained a rather higher | 
portion of butter- 

Although dairying is mainly confined to the 
is available for food throughout the year, it is 
the more favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpox 
supplying local wants, and already in places remote from the metrop 
well-equipped factories have been established. In these localities 
industry is generally carried on in conjunction with wheat-farming 
sheep-raising, and sufficient fodder must be grown to carry the ct 
through the winter months. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualit 
and these are supplemented in winter by fodder, such as maize, bar 
oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum or planter’s frie 
Ensilage is also used as food, but not so generally as it should be, 1 
the quantity made varies considerably in each year. In the year en 
lst March, 1904, 21,393 tons were made; in 1905, 12,609 tons; and 
1906, only 9,321 tons. The area of land devoted to permanent arti! 
sown grasses has been largely extended during the last few years, and 
March, 1906, it amounted to about 606,000 acres. The produce of t 
land is principally used as food for dairy cattle, and as the area iss 
below the present requirements, an extension of this form of cultivat 
may be anticipated. The number of dairy cows in milk, and the area un 
artificially-sown grasses in each district of the State, were as follow 


























[Area under permanent} 






















District, ‘rlificialy sown | Dalry Cows in milk. 
| grasses. ‘ 
- = = x = 7 
Coastal Division— acres. 

North Coast. 341,767 117,811 
Hunter and Manning 36,004 80,762 
5,785, 21,475 
172,185 103,300 
355,741 323,348 
‘Northern Tableland 7,886 15,845 




















Central 23,585 
Southern 23,030 
Total ... 62,460 
‘Weatern Slopes— 
North-western Slope 7 
Central-western ,, 8,304 
South-western 18,318 
‘Total .. 3,387 
Western Plains and Riveri - 
‘North-western Plain .. 20 2,448 
Central-western 4, 4.922 4171 
12, 9,880 
Total .. 76,508 
Western Division r ms foee| 2,287 





Total, New South Wales 
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‘Comparing the quantity ofmilk used with the butter produced, j 
found that although the proportion of butter-fat decreased slightly du 
1905, nevertheless 100 gallons of milk yielded 1-7 Ib. of butter more t 
in 1902 :— 





‘Quantity of buttar per 100 gallons of milk sreated. 





| 
Yer | 





On Farms, | Ya Pactorion, | Gz permesnd 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1902 a5 | 396 300 
1903 ws 397 391 
1904 304 | 47 41-1 
1905 30 4L5 407 





From these totals it would appear that the percentage of butter-fat 
increased considerably since 1902, and as the increase is most notice 
in factory-made butter, it is only reasonable to suppose that a good 
of it is due to the improvements in machinery and in the method 
working. 

The increase, both in the yield of milk and in the proportion of but 
fat, is only what might have been expected in view of the greater care 
attention which has been paid to breeding first-class dairy-cattle dw 
recent years. In this respect the Government have rendered great as 
ance to the dairy-farmers by the importation of some high-class stud | 
from England, which may be used for a short period at a small fee. T. 
are twenty-five of these animals distributed amongst the chief centre 
the dairying industry. 

As already stated, it was the manufacture of butter by machinery s! 
made the dairying industry a really important one, and it is to the in 
duction of the factory em in convenient centres that it owes its pre 
development. When the factory system was first introduced, the proces 
cream separation and butter making were carried on together. 1 
arrangement was improved upon by the establishinent of * creameri 
where the crcam was separated and then sent on to the factories. In 
last few years, however, there hax heen another great change, and 71 
of the farmers now separate the milk in their own dairies. 

Most of the factories that deal with dairy produce are establis 
on the co-operative principle, and during the past eleven years the t 
number has increased from 388 to 463, the hands employed from 1 
to 1,380, and the value of the machinery from £211,462 to £277. 
During this period the quantity of butter made has increased fi 
040,250 Ih. “The production in each district dur 
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Coastal Division— 
North Coast 
Hunter and Manning... 
County of Cumberland, 






Western Slopes Division— 
‘North-western Slope 
Central-western 
South-western 5, 

Total 

Western Plains & Riverina— 

vestern Plain .. 

western, 











Tableland 
Northern Tableland 





Total 


Central " 
Southern es Western Division... 
Total ‘Toral, New South Walee| 53,04 
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Tho following table shows, for each year of the last decennial perind, 
the local production and the total consumption of cheese :— 














Bice ‘Apparat 
Year, Conran 

za —| tite, | oa 

i 
Ib, | Ib, | Ib. Ib. | Ib 
1896 1,887,106 | 2,132,738 | 4,010,844 949,706 | 4,000,550 
1897 222,377 | 1,715,791 | 3,937,168 187,399 | 4,124,807 
1898 aee0s | 02867 1,670,525 | 4,915,697 
1899 1,376,805 ' 1,009,092 | 2,454,260 | 4,840,947 
1900 2,322,663 1,236,160 | 1,503,526 5,062,300 
1901 Suess | 110,236 1,771,247 | 5,610,088 
1902 2,691,439 1,456,509 | 87: 5,021,685 
1903 3,340,510 | 1,407,686 811,745 | 5,559,981 
1904 2,677,830 1,645,791 496, 4,720,216 
1905 2,007,082 | 1,627,998 | 414,972 | 5,010,88 
i 





In addition to butter and cheese there are other milk products which 
might receive more attention than they command at present. The mane 
facture of condensed milk is a matter which comes under this heading, for 
the annual import during the last six years has averaged 5,044,000 Ib, 
with a value of nearly £90,500. At present there are two factories in 
the State, situated at Bomaderry, near Nowra, and at Pitt Town. 4 
somewhat similar product, known as concentrated milk is being man 
factured ut Belford, near Singleton. This article will keep for monts 
in cool chambers, and is principally used on ocean-going steamere. Being 
without sugar, it has all the richness and flavour of fresh milk, and ia 
this respect is more useful than condensed milk, which is not palatable to 
many people. ‘The total quantity of milk used in the manufacture of the 
two products in 1905 was 341,738 gallons, and the output of the articles 
aggregated 1,169,977 Ib. 





Swine. 





__ The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction with 
dairy-farming, has been’ very much neglected in New South Wales, for 
although the number at the end of 1904 was the highest yet reached, it 
does not show any great increase on that of 1880, as the following figures 














1886 ‘1896 
1887 1897 
‘1888 1898 
1389 1899 
1890 1900 
1391 1901 
1892 1902 
3 1893 | 1903 
1set | 21658 + 18S | 1908 
1885 Pusieyr | 1895 } 1905 


Deel ey = apse ie Seg l ire, AUS ae 


Considering the importance which the industry has attained in otbet 
countries, it is a matter for surprise that more attention hs not been paid 
to it in this State, where the conditions of farming in rfany 
more especially in the const districts, offer great facilities for the raisiag 
of this class of stock. 
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The production has varied with the seasons, but the general tendency it 
towards an increase, as may be seen from the following table, which alm 
shows the apparent consumption for period of ten years :— 





Production and Consumption of Bacon and Hams, 








TT puto. | nam |p, [Pens] clr, 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib, 
1896 2,902,987 | 2,400,776 5,803,763, 816,165 6,119,928 
1897 4,458,083 2,086,718 6,544,781 578,877 7,193,658 
1898 4,836,899 2,347,159 7,184,058 220,536 6,963,522 
‘1899 4,452,112 2,379,831 6,831,943 201,145, 7,123,088 


1900 | 7,963,670 | 2,899,455 | 10,863,125 | 1,090,889 | 11,804,014 
1901 | 7,302,060 | 3,688,831 | 11,080,801 | 1,188,843 | 12,260,734 
1goz | 6,143,030 | 2,862,826 | 8,995,856 | 1,719,451 | 10,715,307 


1903 5,664,492 | 2,200,279 7,864,771 820,006 8,684,777 
1904 7,343,220 | 3,387,312 | 10,680,532 919,974 11,600,506 


1905 6,931,217 | 4,721,223 | 11,652,440 | 2,692,758 14,345,198 




















© Excess of Exporta, 


As with butter and cheese, the production of bacon and ham is princi- 
pally confined to the coast districts, but the breeding of pigs is more 
evenly distributed throughout the State. 

Upon examination of the figures showing the apparent consumption, it 
will be seen that the local demand for bacon aud hams is increasing both 
absolutely and proportionately to population, and, although the produc- 
tion is now considerably greater than it was prior to 1900, the import 
figures for the year 1905 are the largest in the decade. 

At present there are few factories devoted entirely to the curing of 
bacon and hams, and more bacon factorics fitted with refrigerating 
machinery are required, so that curing may be continued during the 
summer months. In these central establishments, moreover, greater care 
could be exercised both in securing uniformity in the quality of the article 
and in cutting. For export the animals should be grown larger, 
English bacon pigs run to 300 or 400 Ib. weight each. The majority of 
the pigs bred in the State are usually sold when fat as porkers at from 
60 Ib. to 90 Ib. weight, the majority being sent to the Sydney market 
alive. The price ruling for good porkers during 1906 ranged from 
238, Gd. to 28x. Gd., the average being about 26s. Owing to the neglect 
to grow root crops for the purpose of feeding pigs during the winter. 
when milk is scarce, the demand for store pigs at the commencement of 
the summer is usually very great, while there is a corresponding glut of 
fat pigs at low prices as winter approaches. 

The number of swine slaughtered during 1905 was 289,096, of which 
116,581 were killed in the metropolis. 
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The greater part of the produation is from the coastal districts, vh 
contributed more than half of the total during 1905, the production 
each division being as followa:— 












Division, Honey. Boeawa. 

Tb. Tb. 
" | aomdins 22,690 
ion 447,987 11,328 
Weatern Slopes Di 281,782 4364 
Western Plains and Riverinsi 110,840 1,087 
‘5,914 21 








| 1,841,236 39,620 








There is still a considerable quantity of honey imported into the St 
the average annual import being about 200,000 Ib. The estimated + 
of the production of honey and beeswax in 1905 was £22,000. 


Rasnits aNp Hares. 


The growth of the export trade in frozen rabbits and in rabbit # 
is noticeable development of recent years, but the return thus bra 
to the State is by no means commensurate with the financial losses ca 
by the depredations of the pe 




















| ‘Value of Domestic Exports, 
Year. Teepe ay nee Py 
aE : nae 
| wnl2Pan, | Ht shin, SPEEA 
Sse 
£ 
1900 8,719 
1901 19,524 
1902 50,237 
1903 75,886 
1904 161,959 
1905, 308,051 








The export trade, which ix principally with the United Kingd 
amounted to £308,051 in 1905; but these figures by no means repre 
the total return from rabbits. In the State itself, these animals now f 
a common article of dict, both in the metropolis and country, espeti 
during the winter months, when large numbers of men are engage 
their capture and distribution. The skins are also largely used in 
manufacture of felt hats. 
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It should be mentioned that establishments where no machinery is used 
are excluded from consideration unless at least four persons are engaged 
therein. Prior ‘to 1896 the minimum in such cases was five hands; but s 
change was made to secure uniformity with Victoria, and having ben 
agreed to by the Statisticians of the various States, all information 
regarding manufactories throughout the Commonwealth is now compiled 
on the same basis. All works and factories in which machinery ie ued 
are included, as it is obvious that an establishment where only two or 
three hands are employed to look after machinery may turn out a greater 
quentity of work than another in which the services of a much larger 
number of hands, unessisted by mechanical power, are utilised. 

The figures for th years intervening between 1891 and 1896 have been 
altered to agree with the amended classification, so that a comparison 
might be made with those of subsequent years. The following table show 
the progress since 1801, both in regard to hands employed and machinery 
used :— 








Nomber ‘Hands employed. 


Meat: Establish-| 
‘ments. | Malo. | Females. | Total. 








1891 3,056 | 43,203] 7,676 | 50,879 





1892 2,607 | 42,909) 5,007 | 47,916 
1893 2,498 | 37,832] 4,225 | 42,057 
1894 3,070 | 41,070) 5,432 | 46,502 
1895 | 2,723] 41,546 | 6,484] 48,030 
1896 2,928 | 42,908 | 6,932) 49,340 
1897 2,826 | 44,333 | 7,106 | 51,439 
1898 2,839 | 44,673 | 7,845 | 52,518 
1899 2,912 | 47,063 | 8,583 | 55,646 
1900 3,077 | 50,516 | 10,263 | 60,779 
1901 3,367 | 54,556 | 11,674 | 66,230 
1902 3,396 | 54,326 | 11,933] 66,269 
1903 3,476 | 52,453 | 13,180 | 65,633 | 81,475 | 59,353 | 7,000,806 
1904 3,632 | 53,457 | 14,579 | 68,036 | 86,878 | 62,407 | 7,536,908 
1905 3,700 | 56,111 | 16,064 | 72,175 | 90,896 | 70,054 | 7,919,948 


























During the two years preceding 1893 the manufacturing industry 
declined ; but after the financial crisis in that year there was an almost 
immediate recovery, and each succeeding year, with one exception, hes 
scen an increase in the number of hands employed. There has, moreover, 
been a great increase in the power of machinery used, and also in 
its value. 

Taking the figures for 1896, which are the first compiled on the basis 
now existing, it will be seen that there has been an increase of 13,203 
males and 9,132 females, making a total of 22,335 hands. The propor 
tionate increase in the number of females has been much greater than in 
the case of males, for in several years the latter showed a decrease. From 
1893 to the end of 1901, the number of males steadily increased; but 
during the next two years there was a temporary decrease, chiefly in the 
hands employed in metal work, establishments dealing with pastoral 
products, and refrigerating works. 
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In 1905 there were, therefore, 9,132 more females employed than in 
1896, and the proportion of females to every hundred males employed 
had risen from 16 to 29. The figures last quoted do not, however, tale 
into account the variations in the proportionate number of males and 
females in the population, so‘the following table has been prepared, 
showing the number of females employed in factories, the total number of 
females aged 15 years and over, from whom the factory workers are 
chiefly drawn, and the proportion of the former per 1,000 of the latter:— 





Number of 














Jota number of] Nomber ot | Females 
a oreriagenrs | emplozet'in | "Hletoree 
wae. factorivs. —_|per 1,000 females} 
Poer IS 
7 1 r 1 1 
1896 300,500 | 6,932 19 | 
ro | 408,100 ' 11,074 29 | 
1905 | 439,020 + 16,064 i 37 


Comparing the number of females engaged in factories with the total 
number of females over 15 years of age, it will be seen that the proportion 
has risen from 19 per 1,000 in 1896 to 37 per 1,000 in 1905. The 
number employed in factories during 1901 represented an increase of 
68°41 per cent. on the number for 1896; but in the total number of 
females over 15 the increase was only 13°20 per cent., and in the period 
from 1901 to 1905 the respective increases were equal to 37°60 and 772 
per cent. The number of females employed in factories has, therefore, 
grown about five times as fast as the general female population. Although 
the greater portion of the numerical increase has occurred in thow 
industries which essentially belong to woman’s sphere, there has also been 
a considerable increase in other industries ; so that there is evidently a0 
increasing tendency on the part of the manufacturers towards the 
introduction of female labour for the performance of minor duties it 
the work of manufacture, and in connection with the sorting, packing, 
and labelling of finished articles. Amongst the industries cnumerated 
on the preceding page it will be seen that in nearly every instance the 
number of females employed to 100 males is increasing, noticeably in the 
biscuit, condiment, confectionery, and tobacco factories. 


In the clothing industries, which include the manufacture of slop snd 
waterproof clothing, tailoring, shirt and hat making, and dressmaking 
and millinery, the number of females employed in 1896 was 4,264, a0 
10,274 in 1905, an increase of 6,010 hands, equal to 141 per cent. I 
other industries, the numbers in each year were 2,668 and 5,790 respec 
tively, an increase during the period of 3,122, or 117 per cent. 








It may be of interest to mention the duties which are usually assigned 
to females in the various industries. In confectionery and biscuit fe 
tories, their chief employment is in packing or wrapping, usually 
piece-work in the lntter industry ; in hat-making they are engaged chiefly 
as machinists or trimmers in straw-hat making; in boot and shoe fir 2 
tories as fitters, machinists, and tiers-off; in printing and bookbinding # 
folders and sewers; and in cigarette factories as holder-makers © 
machinists, or, on picce-work, as packers. 
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table will be found a division of the manufactories in the metropolitan 
and country districte, according to the number of hands employed during 





Metropottan | country Dita, | New South Walt 





Establishments employing— 

















125| 500] 266] 1,064) 391} 1 
533 | 3,865| 819| 5,596! 1,352| 9,461 
361 | 5,304 4,350 | 663 | 9,654 
319} 9,964] 118! 3,550) 437} 13,514 
127 | 8,800 30 | 2,193 157 | 10,98 
101 and upwards .. ‘94 | 20,139 28 | 5,503 122] 25, 





Total . 





1,680 | 48,842 | 2,020 m8 | 3,700 | 92,175 


The chief seat of the manufacturing industry is, of course, to be found 
where population is densest; and it is, therefore, not surprising to find 
that the factories of the metropolitan district, although not so numerous, 
are much more important than those of the country, and provide employ- 
ment for more than twice the number of hands. The average number of 
hands per establishment in the metropolitan district was 29, and in the 
country between 11 and 12. 

The disparity between the metropolitan and country districts was uct 
always so marked—in 1896 the hands numbered 29,085 and 20,755 
respectively—and the inevitable conclusion is that the chief development 
of the manufacturing industry within recent years has taken place iv 
the metropolitan district. 

The facilities for the establishment of large industries in and around 
Sydney are considerable—a commanding position as regards communics- 
tion with the outside world, proximity to the coal-fields, easy communi- 
eation by rail or sea with the chief seats of raw production in the State, 
density of population, and abundant water supply—these have tended to 
centre in the metropolitan district all the chief industries, In the 
country districts the principal works are saw-mills, smelting works, 
sugar-mills, and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic character 
intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment of perishable 
goods. 

Tho following table shows the number of hands employed in the metre 
politan district as compared with the remainder of the State for the last 
ten years 





























|__Hande employed. Hands employed, 
‘Year. ry stitat = ‘Year. 

mepeaies | Country i etropalitan | Country 
1896 | 29,085 | 20,755 | 1901 42,415 | 385 
1897 20,984 21,455 1902 43,577 2,08 
‘1895 31,934 20,584 1903 43,752 21,881 { 
1899 34,216 | 21,490 1904 45,408 | 92,627 
1900 38,668 | 22,111 1905 48,042 | 23508 
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Tt will be seen that, coincident with the decrease in live stock, there was 
a decline in the industries dealing with pastoral products, which are, 
however, again showing signs of a revival. Establishments working in 
connection with stone, clay, glass, ko., show an increased employment, 
due largely to the expansion of the brickyards; and the increase in wood: 
workers is mainly due to the increased business of saw-mills and joinery 
works, indicating greater activity in the building trades. Metal works 
show great advance since 1896, and almost every branch of the industry 
discloses an improvement, the most noticeable being smelting, railway 
workshops, and carriage building, ironworking, and engineering. The 
increase in the clothing industry is gratifying, but, unfortunately, the 
manufacture of woollen materials shows no advance. In furniture 
making there has been a large increase in the number of hands; but it 
is a matter for regret that the industry is, to a large extent, in the 
possession of the Chinese. The extension of electric power has led tos 
considerable increase of employment, and in the minor industries there 
is also evidence of greater activity. 


The following table has been prepared in order to show, in as concis 1 
manner as possible, the principal detaila respecting each clase of 
industry for the year 1905:— 











| average number 
of Hands employed. 








. "Females! 





IV. Working in Wood 
'V. Metal Works, Machinery, 


ke. y 
‘VL Comiected ‘witht “Food| 


| asa 
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TX, Musical Tustrumente../ 8! 1 

X. Arms und Exploxivea ..' 3; Mw 
XE Vehicien, Badiery, wail | 
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By-product 29 5om 
XV. Surgicalandothe 
‘tifle Instruments, 
XVI. Jewellory, Plated Ware, 
Se. vs 














XVIT, Heat, Light, and Power 
XVIT, Leatherwure, 81. ot 
XIX, Minor Wares, 











Total 700 | $6,111] 15008! 72,175 
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The figures do not include boiling-down and wool-washing works o 
stations, as they are only in operation for a few weeks in each year. The 
number of hands employed varies considerably during the year, and in 
certain seasons many more persons are at work, especially at woil 
scouring. 

Tallow refining is not the important industry it was ten years ago, 
when there was a large surplus of live stock to be disposed of each year, 
and the price of tallow was high enough to encourage the disposal of 

+ stock in this manner. With the return of good seasons, however, together 
with an increase in prices, there has been an increase in the production 
of tallow during the last two years. Particulars of the production msy 
be seen in the chapter on the “ Pastoral Industry.”” 

No information is available regarding the number of skins tanoed 
during last year, nor can the quantity of wool washed be stated with 
exactitude ; but the export of washed wool amounted to 41,371,319 Ib. 


Orus anp Fats—Animat, VEGETABLE, &c. 























Average number of 33 ‘ye 

wemcanipact | oly] 3 [ed sf 

Industries. He aE 1 KLEE 

ius Pome] oo [48 | EB EE AEE 

months] | wo. | 

and Grease wg! ge toso"| Sion | tae] stan 
‘Soap and Candles... «0 480 8 874 | 1161 85447 usnt 
Total. a7 | 506 = 660 | 11°45 | 348 | 496 | 18508 





Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufacture 
of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, 
and in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported. Common soap of 
local make is both cheaper and better than the imported article, and 
practically commands the local market. 

With the extension of gas-lighting, which is now almost univers! 
throughout the habitations in the metropolitan district, the consumptiod 
of candles gradually decreased, and there was a corresponding decreas? 
in the production, which was almost wholly for local use. In recest 
years there has been an improvement, and an export trade with the other 
States has sprung up. The following table gives particulars of the s0sP 
and candle making industry during the last ten yeart 














Quantity manutactured 
Srap Hanae |(esrevuraed by mantfactarers). | Horse 
Year. and Candle |p hande, [oo | of Plat 
Factories. ploy (tall capacity) 
Soap. Candles, 
No. No. owt, Hy 
1898 43 370 150,373 7 
1897 40 310 187,142 7% 
1898 35 276 139,983 663 
1a99 41 287 142,526 614 
1900 43 351 M7515 818 
101 44 533 233,700 829 
1902 40 425 175,822 533 
1903 41 520 199,807 i 
1904 46 508 208,677 558 
1905 40 bi4 212,658 520 
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Woruma mr Woon. 


Those industries are largely connected with the supply or preparation 
of building materials, and. like thowo in the clase immed 
afford a reliable index to the state of the building trade. 


ately preceding, 

















Of the 5,244 hands employed in these industries, 2,042 were engaged 
in the metropolitan district, and 3,202 in the country, the employment io 
the latter district being almost wholly in connection with saw-mills, which 
provided work for 3,010 hands. The total number of hands engaged in 
saw-mills numbered 3,886, which shows an increase compared with the 
figures for recent years, but is far below the total in 1892. The details 
of the industry during the last ten years were aa follow :— 





Plant and Machinery. |_| | Plant apd Machiner- 










Saw — Hands Saw | Hi _—__—_____—— 

io fg omens Bomar fl Ca hc pe EET Teens Oat ait 
Hep. No. | Hep £ 

5,385 | 4,088 | 6,547 | 273,88 

5,877 | 1902 3,930 | 6,536 | 273,42 

5,176 1903 3,936 | 6,857 280,288 

| 1904 3,655 | 6,379 ° 285,985 

5,499 y0 |. 1905 3,886 | 6,848 286,01! 





| 5,130 





The timber cut in forest saw-mills during 1905 measured 112,580,000 
superficial feet. 

The growth of the employment in box factories is a testimony to the 
great advances made by the export trade in butter and rabbits, the former 
being despatched in boxes and the latter in crates. As showing the 
increased einployment, it may he mentioned that in 1896 there were only 
95 hands employed in these establishments, as compared with 216 in 1905. 


Metar Works, Macnixery, &c. 


The industries comprised in this class are the most important to the 
industrial workers in the State, for, although the clothing trade employs 
more hands, in the amount of wages paid it is greatly below the 
working industry, owing to the large percentage of females employed. 
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were employed, but each year has seen an increase, and in the five years 
from 1901 to 1905 there was an average annual increase of about 
120 hands:— 
‘Hands Employed. re Vaine 
Cae 
Plant and 
. | achtnery- 











IHL-p. (fall 

No. | No. | No. |capecity).| £ 

23 | sol i 8 1,120 
3] so | 6 2,400 
sw | 7 | us 6 5,550 
63 121 | 184 j 16 4,000, 
o7 | 183 | 280; 15 5,300 
1x2 | 198 | 330 7,084 
15 | 280 | 474 | 37 | 19,402 
25 | sie | 3; m2 | 2,182 
269 | 460 | 720 | 130 | 26117 


1905 | 2) ais | 586 | 904 | 120 29,650 























A large number of females now find employment in ‘making shirts, ties 
and scarfs. So far as this State is concerned, the industry is compsrs- 
tively a new one, for in 1896 only 67 persons were thus engaged, and in 
1900, before the Federal tariff came into operation, 280. In 1905 the 
number was 848. 

There has been a large increase in the number of hands engaged in 
the clothing trade, both in “slops”’ and order ‘work, and in the former 
trado more attention is being devoted to the manufacture of ready-made 
costumes for women. 

Booxs, Paper, Printina, &c. 

These industries give employment to 6,468 persons, who are mostly 
engaged in printing or bookbinding, for the number engaged in manu- 
facturing was only 800, and by far the greater portion of these were 
employed in making paper bags or boxes. In the process of bookbinding 
and in the manufacture of paper boxes and bags, girls are largely 
employed, and their employment is increasing, for, in 1896, females 
represented 11 per cent. of the total hands, as against 20 per cent. in 
1905. ‘The details of ench industry for the latter year were as follo’ 














Avernge number 
of Hands employed, 


Males, [Pomutes., Total. 










Industries. 














f 
" i 
: Month} o£ | wo | £ 
Electrotying and Steroutyping a 12) zn! ase} 505) 7 | ae 
Paper-making, Paper boxes, Bays, 

Yio nai vs] am 40 eso mez0/ sate) ms) sas 
Photo-engraving : we] me as) am) nee) gee) ] ne 
Printing and Binding wow oe 280] 4602, fan! 54on| inva | aonss | ean | senate 
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employment in this connection, however, is subject to great fluctuatio, 
and at one period of the year there were 1,136 hands employed in dek- 
yards alone, The following table shows the details of each industry for 
1905: 























Average number. 2 3g 
of Hands employed. 
Inds, |_ fairs | FY ii 
im ron] Toa. |" |S 
Chass XUL.—Sm axp Boat Bern. fwontns| | No | & 

und Sify 668 @66 | 1200 | 71,442 | 1,708 | 178 
a 2 | 120 1,830 1 8 
725 2 ‘787 | 1200 | 88,346 ied 
nie [__« [aa [ase [sees [2am aa 





Furniture, Beppina, &c. 
Industries connected with the manufacture of furniture, bedding, é«., 
have increased greatly in importance since 1896, when only 1,183 hands 
were employed. The chief incfease has been in furniture making, but it 
is a matter for regret that the industry is, to a large extent, in the hands 
of the Chinese. Of the 1,398 hands engaged in this industry during 1905, 
552, or nearly 40 per cent. were Chinese. The particulars relating to 
each industry for the year 1905 are shown in the following table: — 





Average numbe 
| of Hands employed. 











‘ie 
Poca. oa 

Cuass XIIL—Feasirens, Baopixe, | | |stonths| 

snag tien sod voeeicy | s0° id | sea sea 
Billiard Tables feat 42 1 43 | 12-00 | 4421 
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‘Total .. wf WS) 1,821 145 | 1,966 | 12°84 | 141,358 





Drugs aNp CHEMICALS AND By-pRopucts. 

There are several large establishments for the manufacture of drugs and 
chemicals, and one-fourth of the hands are females, who are principally 
engaged in packing or labelling the manufactured articles. The mant- 
facture of by-products includes many articles such as baking powder, 
blue, blacking, &c., for domestic use, and the local article is gradually 
superseding imported goods. The following are the leading details io 
regard to each industry for the year 1905:— 
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Considerable progress has been made in the installation of clot 
lighting plants; nevertheless, the quantity of gas used ia stil increasit 
.and thie notwithstanding the succesful efforts made to economis 
consumption without impairing its lighting utility. Although + 
chiefly used for lighting purposes, the use of gas is being stead 
extended in connection with gas-engines and for cooking purposes. ‘ 
following table shows particulars of the operations of gas-works dur 
each of the last ten yearse The value of plant does not include mains. 
The rate charged to consumers varies in different country locali 
between 3s. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and lbs. in Broken Hill 1 
Deniliquin, while the prices for street lighting rauge from £2 Le. 
lamp per annum in Lithgow to £9 in Wagga Wagga. The price char, 
by the principal company to private consumers in Sydney and eubu 
is at present 48. per 1,000 feet. 















! Plant and Machinery. 
| gtamdin | Ganmade '__™ 

Yar] Ceomonte, © atta, etiam, | 

{fall eapacity).| 

No. | No. | HOW cubic | yp. £ 

1896 42 21 1,816,613, 625, (454,353, 
1807 33 638 1,824,001 | 037 424,250 
1898 41 598 1,788,218 | 1,111 445,386 
1899 33 ‘587 1,883,002 1,076 426,145 
1900 a 620 2,007,054 | 1,101 463,206 
1901 33 650 t 138,631 1,065, | 480,533 
1902 42 oe | 1011 536,338 
1903 | 39 716 1,001 | 2,775 
1904 40 692 1,001 601,976 
1905 43 063 1,057 508,067 














LeaTagrware. 


There are 170 males and 10 females employed in the manufacture 
leatherware uot clsewhere included, the majority of whom are engs 
in making bage and portmanteaux. The employees in this class 
y engaged throughout the year, and received £10,915 as wages. ' 
of the machinery in average use was 52 horse-power, and the v2 
of the machinery and plant was £4,751. 





Mixon Wares. 


Of the minor industries which cannot be classified under any of 
preceding headings, the most important are broom and brush maki 
umbrella-making, and the manufacture of baskets, wicker-ware, and m 
Tho brooms are principally manufactured from millet grown in the St 
An interesting fenture of this industry is the employment which it affc 
to persons afflicted with blindness, and in 1905 there were 68 males 
15 females in the Sydney Industrial Blind Institution, who were emplo 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


To obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons engaged in 
various walke of life is only possible at the Census, and even the par 
ticulars then obtained are not wholly satisfactory, as in many cast 
the number engaged in any particular industry cannot be ascertained 
owing to the vagueness of the replies. It is important that the oceupe 
tions should be classified in as simple and systematic a manner as possible. 
The classification adopted in New South Wales and throughout Austral- 
asia generally is one drawn up for the Census of 1891, and adopted 
with a few minor modifications for use at the Census of 1901. By this 
method the people are divided into eight great classes, and these again 
into orders and sub-orders, according to the strict canons of scientific 
classification. The first seven classes include all breadwinners, and the 
eighth all dependents. The three great branches of workers are separated 
thus—all producers of raw materials, whether agricultural, pastoral, 
fishing, forest, or mining come together naturally in Class V1; all modi- 
fiers or makers in Class V; all distributors and sellers and transporters 
in Classes III and IV. Class I, which is called the Professional, includes 
those ministering to General and Local Government, Defence, Law and 
Order, to Religion, Charity, Education, Art, Science, and Amusement. 
All persons employed by the General and Local Government, whose occt- 
pations properly belong to the Producing, Industrial, or Commercial 
Classes, are included therewith, as the value of the classification is 
evidently the knowledge as to how these persons are employed, and not 
by whom. Class II, the Domestic, includes all persons supplying board 
and lodging, and performing domestic duties for which remuneration 
is paid. © The classes may be briefly defined as follows :— 


Sxction A.—BReapwixers. 
Class. 


I.—Professional. 
Il. 
Tl. 
1V.—Transport and Communication. 
vV. 
VIL 
VII.—Indefinite. 


Domeatic. 





Commercial, 





Industrial. 








‘Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other Primary Producers. 


Section B.—Derespents—Non-BREADWINNERS, 
VILI.—Dependents. 


The main object of the classification is to obtain the total number of 
workers in any capacity whatever in any particular industry or busines 
not only those directly related to the industry or business, but thow 
holding subordinate positions who assist in its conduct, and who would 
not otherwise be in the same eub-order as the principal workers. Tw 
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Grouped in the two great divisions of breadwinners and dependents, 
and excluding those whose occupation was not recorded, the proportion 


population in each class at each Census from 1861 to 1901 appeared ss 
follows :— 





‘Breadwinners. | ‘Dependents. 











+ 1861 67°58 | 19°07 
1871 63°19 | 16°01 
1881 64:37 | 1620 
1891 6313 | 17-36 
1901 63°75 | 17°59 





These figures show very little change in the division of the population. 
In 1861 the high proportion of breadwinners was due to the small number 


of young persons, In the later years the greater proportion of deper 
dents was largely due to the increased number of the aged. | 





Primary Propucers. 


It has already been observed that the largest part of the popilatioa 
is employed in’ primary pursuits. The following statement shows the 
various branches of primary industries followed at the Census of 1901. 
For comparative purposes, the Census figures of 1891 are also shown, 
that being the first year when reliable particulars relating to occupations { 
were obtained :— : 








Engaged in —— 











Agriculture .......c00. 
Pastoral Pursuita...... 
Dairying 
Mini 


8,483 | 7,022 
27.212 334 
song | 4,758 
1 









168,212, | 











Agriculture claims the largest number of followers ; then mining, pi 
toral, and dairying pursuits. The rural industries are the most im 
portant to any State, and the following statement shows at each Census 
from 1871 to 1901 the number and proportion of the whole population 
engaged in primary pursuits: 

















unber, ion of 
eect = Sumter | mora 
stare | Pome | tom | Porn 
1871 81,431 | 8,027 
1981 96,001 | x,905 | 104,996 | 14-00 
1991 134,846 | 19,118 | 146,964 | 13-11 
1901 | 


168,212 4,642 172,854 12°78 
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Tae Commerctan Cuass. 


Tho persons engaged in commercial callings numbered 77,664, of whom 
66,299 were engaged in trade. The persons engaged in the variou 
branches of trade at the Census of 1891 and 1901 are shown below :— 





Dealing in— 





v 
4144 Sh 










Art and Mechanic Productions 
Textile Fabrics and Dress and Fibro 6,957 ; 2,260 
Food, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulante .......... 10,522 | 2,581 
‘Animals, and Animal and Vegetable Substances ... 5,984 | “154 
Coal and other substances mainly used for Fuel, : 

and Light , 208 
Minerals other than for Fuel and Li 2,136 | 
‘Mercantile Pursuite not elsewhere classed. 16,689 | 3,18 


Total engaged in Trade .. 





57,516 | 8,388 





‘The sale of food, drink, &c., gives employment to most persons in this 
<class, and the increase from 1891 to 1901 among those so employed was 
Jarge. Those dealing in textile fabrics, é&c., chiefly drapers, came nett, 
and then those dealing in animal and vegetable substances. The other 
groups are comparatively small. The last group includes many peraoot 
‘who were so imperfectly defined that they could not be classed elsewhere. 

The persons engaged in all branches of commerce were as follows:— 





1801. 1001. 


ipnage vn [Fenton | tee | Peni 









7,202! eso! 9,985] 170 
43,029 | 4,131 ' 57,516 | 8,183 
233 424 | 

313 1 mil 


782 | 67,097 | 10,56 


Finance and Property 

rade ..... 
Chance Events 
Storage... 
Total, Commercial Class 











50,837 








Transport AND CoMMUNICATION. 


‘This class embraces all persons engaged in the transport of passengert 
or goods, or in effecting communication. The number so employed in 
1891 and 1901 was as follows :— 
















Engaged in— 








Railway Traffic (not. conetructio 
‘Traffic (including Tramways). 

Sea and River Traffic and the regulation thereof 

Postal Service..... 

‘Telegraph and ‘Telephone Service 

Delivery of Documents, Parcels, an 
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shows st the two periods mentioned the proportion of males per 1 
breadwinners, following each of the specified oocupations, which are t 
employing most men in New South Wales :— 




















Breadwinnere. 
Oveupation. 

wee, 1001 

Supply of board and lodging » | 8B 
Bema ging % 2 
13 15 

33 “a 

60 58 

20 21 

20 26 

Workers in motals and minerals. 31 uM 
Construction of houses and bui 62 32 
Agricultural pursuits 174 168 
Pastoral 7 @ 
i 13 35 
Mining pursuits .. al 85 





The above table shows that the number of males working in conne 
with food, drinks, &c., both as makers and sellers increased largely, 
that in conjunction therewith the number of those engaged in di 
farming also greatly extended. The number of workers in metals 
minerals increased slightly, but those engaged in agricultural and pas 
pursuits, and in the building trades, declined. 


Grapes or Occupations. 


For purposes of comparison, and in order to distinguish the ma 
from the men, breadwinncrs were divided into five grades, viz. 
Employers of outside labour ; (5) persons engaged on their own acc 
but not employing others for salary or wages; (c) relatives assisting 
business, but not receiving salary or wages who, nevertheless, are bi 
winners; (d) wageearners; and (c) unemployed. It was, however, fc 
necessary to record those to whom the grade in the Census schedule 
not applicable, besides those who neglected to state whether they 
employed or not. 

The total number of the people in 1901, classified according to | 
grades, was as follow: 











Employers ie 
Persone working on their own sccount 

Relatives assisting 
Wage-earners ... 
Porsons to whoin classification accord ding to grade oes 














The employers, which term does not include mistresses of dom 
servants, numbered 53,853. Wageearners comprised 362,393 pen 
snd‘ if from these be deducted those engaged in purely domentic ser 
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Under the age of 15, leas than 4 per cent, of males and about 1 per 


cent. of females are breadwinners. 


Between 16 and 20 the number of 


workers increases rapidly. Between 20 and 25 the largest proportion of 
breadwinners in both sexes is found. Among males the proportion of 
breadwinners does not vary greatly between 20 and 65, but after 65 the 


number of breadwinners falls away. 
breadwinners are between 15 and 25. 
and the proportion decreases. The 


The largest proportions of female 
After 25 more women are married 
increase in the number of female 


breadwinners after 65 is more apparent than real, being due to the 
large number, probably widows, included therein who are proprieton 
of houses and land or are of independent means. 

The statement below shows for males the proportion per 1,000 in each 
age-group who were dependents or breadwinners, the latter being divided 
into primary producers, industrial workers, and all others :— 





Breadwinners (Sales). 





reer 
GREE [18 one | 


Dependents 
‘Total. 














9 2 37 8 t 
260 282 880 | 
268 353 986 uj 
23 306 934 16 
4544 202 328 974 6 | 
65 and over 172 290 840 1 =} 
All oges. 238 m3 | ot 638 se 





from 15 to 65. 


reached between 25 and 45. The 


The proportion of primary producers is about the same at all ages 
Among industrial workers and all others a maximum is 


smallest proportion of industri 





workers is at ages 65 and over, and of other workers at the extreme ages 


from 15 to 20 and over 65. 


The lowest proportion of dependents is st 


ages between 20 and 25, after which it rises slowly to age 65, and thea 


increases largely. 


The next statement shows the ‘proportion of females per 1,000 in esch 
age-group who are dependents and breadwinners, the latter being divided 


into those in the domestic class, and all others :— 

















| Breadwinners (Females) 
Age-group. ——_, Dependents. 

| Pemie [at ote) tot 

Under 15 8 4 12 988 

15—19 191 182 373 627 

20-24 197 186 383 817 

2544 101 17 218 782 ‘ 

4564 | 80 137 217 783 

65 and over .. 47 219 266 7 : 
I-— j 

All ages. 82 rv 176 eu 








At ages from 15 to 25, women in the domestic class are more numerous 
than all other workers put together, and from 25 to 45 the difference is 


not great. After 45 the number of 


domestics falls away largely. Tb 


proportion of dependents is at a minimum at ages between 20 and 3, 


aiter which it increases up to age 65, 


and then declines. 
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and production of the State, and in 1905 gave a return equal to 
Is, 6d. per head of population. The manufacturing industry 
1d second place, with £7 3s. 4d. per head. 

following table shows the total value of production in various 
from 1871 onwards, together with the return per head of 
tion :— 











| wrist, | Pepper 

| fad 
4s7l | 5,379,000 30 5 8 
1881 25,180,000 3218 3 
1801 38,740,000 23 5 
1901 '38,954,000 710 
1904 39,359,000 m4 3 
1905 | 46,692,000 aun 7 





® figures show that since 1871 the volume of production has 
ved by over 31 millions, and the value per head of population by 

3d. From the primary industries alone the return in 1905 
36,094,000, equal to £24 8s. 3d. per head, or what is perhaps a 
standard, £116 3s. 5d. per square mile. This is the highest 
yet received from the primary industries, and affords incontro- 
2 testimony to the wonderful recuperative powers of the State, and 
intiful returns which it yields under favourable conditions. The 
are unsurpassed by any country outside Australasia, and explain 
son why the State is enabled to bear so easily ita relatively great 
dees. 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foop Surrty. 
Tue soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance mot 


of the things essential for the suatenance of human life, and so far as actul | 


necessaries are concerned the State is practically independent of outade 
assistance, and in fact is in a position to export them. Considering the 


comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fait | 


cheap, and articles of diet which in other countries are almost within th 


category of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by tie | 


poorest classes. 
The main articles of consumption in the State sre meat and bread, the 
retail value of which exceeds 43 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. 
The annual consumption of the principal articles of diet, based on the 
average of the last ten years, was as follows :— 















Reef. 146-4 Ib. 
Meat{ Mutton... 995 ,, 
Pork, &c... 126}, 
Potatoes .. 1783 ,, 
1081 5, 
21, 
368 |, 
iD 
8-0 or. 
120 4, 


The average consumption of wheat is nearly 6 bushels per head, so thit 
about 9,000,000 bushels are now required for home consumption as food. 
The production in an ordinary year is not only sufficient to cover this bat 
also to leave a large surplus for exportation after making a liberal allowance 
for the requirements for seed, &e. 

Oatmeal, corn-flour, and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce 
largely consumed. Rice is not grown in the State, and the quantity required 
is imported either directly or indirectly from Japan, China, and India. 

Oatmeal is extensively manufactured in the State, but there is no definite 
information as to the actual output, and it is probable that the consumption 
is slightly greater than the figures quoted. 

The consumption of fresh meat is enormous, but is steadily decreasing. 
The high prices which prevailed a few years ago led to. the substitution o! 
vegetable foods, and a certain portion of the population did not revert 
its former liberal consumption of animal food. In addition it may be 
remarked that although prices have again become normal, they a 
stimulated to a certain extent by the export trade, and have never reached 
their former low level. 

In the matter of meat supply the State is almost independent of extems! 
assistance, and were it not that beef is preferred to mutton, there would be 
no necessity for the importation of stock. The requirements of the Stste 
for food alone amounted in 1905 to 320,000 head of cattle, and 2,613,000 
head of sheep; and large as these totals are, they are considerably below 
the average of previous years. 
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Coxsvmerion o¥ InroxicanTs, 

The consumption of alcohol is now about equal to the avorage of ten yran 
ago, although some of the intervening years show a considerable increse, 
as will be seen from the following statement, which gives the average con- 
sumption of spirit per inhabitant during 1891, 1895, and each of the last te 
years :— 





These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
corisumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure more 
easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

In 1891 the consumption was 2°84 gallons per inhabitant, so that it will 
be seen there has been a considerable decrease since that year. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the State during 1905 was 1,131.00 
gallons, of which 127,600 gallons were Australian, and 1,003,900 gallons were 
imported. 

The average consumption was 0:77 gallon per head, slightly below the 
average of the last five years, as will be seen from the following table:— 









Year = Yer. 

ae wT at gallons. ihe | gations. | guions 
1891 11 |} 1900 | 1,103,96 ose 
1895 og q 1901 i om 
1896 073 1902 00 
1897 O71 1903 on” 
1898 074 || 1904 ow 
as99 : on 


| t 
The average cohanitip ai of beer per head of population “has decline! 
considerably since 1891, and in 1905 was lower than in any previous sau 
for which information is available. The consumption of imported beer and 
wine is becoming less each year, although not to the extent indicated in 
the table, as until the last four years the figures included the imports from 
the other Australian State 











| Consumption of Beer. 
Year. - -—— ae 
Total Per Inbabisst 











33 








BEgE 





z 





13) 195,700 
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iatowing able ate 
in ‘nearly all cases refer to the year 1903 — 


Tate lanet avalabe 




















Belgium g 

Germany . 18 13 26 
France. V4 302 438 
Italy. 03 42 ies 
United States 12 o4 150 
New South Wales. 08 os a9 

















Deamark consumes more spirits per head than any other country, Frant 


more wine, and Belgium more beer. 


3 Cost oF Lrvixa. 


‘The expenditure of the people of New South Wales during 1905 is js estat 
at £60,864,000, and this includes all expenses apart from thore incidental t 
carning the incomes. Of this total, food and non-alcoholic beverages represent 
over one-third, while about one-tenth is spent on tobacco and intoxicants. 
The chief items are summarised below, and the total expenditure and the 


daily cost per inhabitant are also given :— 


Division of Expenditure. 
Amount. 





















£ 

Food, &e | 23,161,000, 
Intoxicants and narcoties 5,746,000 
Clothing and drapery | eles2.000 
Rent or valueof buildings used as ‘dwellings 7,622, 
Direct taxes not falling on trade .. | 668,000 
Sundries ....... 16,935,000 

| 60,864,000 











| 
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The following table exhibits the average retail prices of eight standin 
commodities during each year since 1870 :— 


























Bread | Fresh ; 
Year. | peng | Beet per! Porter | Serie | peri | ports, | pereet {parton 

a a [ad|ad] a | oa] na] oa 
1s70 | 3 a | ra] o6]¢ 20| 50] 34 
1871 3: 24 13 0 Th 4 3 40 30 
we | 3h | % | 10} om | « 19] 50] 22 
1873 4 2) 13 05 4 19 36 al 
is7s | st | 4 17] 06] 4 19] 49] 46 
1875 | 3 a | 1s] 09] 4 | 19] 566] 43 
we | 3 | 6h] 13] o7 | 4 19/49] 31 
1877 4 4h 16 0.6 4 20 ag ae 
Iss | 4 ‘ 13] 06) 4 19] 510 | 40 
179 | 3h | 4 owt} oo} 3 | 16) 60} 3) 

3 am | o1 | o7 | 4 20| 43] 26 
1ssi_ | 34 | 3) | 103] 0 6] 3) | 20) 40] 87 
1882 4 4h 13 os 4 20 56 ga 
1883 | 34 < 14] om] 4 20] 60] 40 
18st | 3 a | 13] 09] % | 16] 66] 50 
1885 4 | 19] 10] 3 18] 56] an 
se | 3h | a | 19] ya] me | 19} 63 | 30 
‘1887 3h 4 14 © 105 3t 19 50 an 
1888, 3 4 17 O 8 3y 16 60 34 
1889 3h 3 14 oo 3t 16 90 37 
1890 3b 4 10 o8 at 16 60 310 
1391 3) 4 nae oo | 3} go} 50] 20 
1892 3h 4 13 os 3 16 56 34 
1893 33 4 1h os ey 16 64 40 
ism | 2 3 to] o8| s 18 | 46] 28 
189% 2 | & 106 oO 8 24 16 43 29 
1596 | 3 ro{o8| % | 16] 56] 27 
1897 3 ; 2 10 os 3 16 | 53 Qa 
1898, a 2b 16 os 2 16 90 29 
1899 3k 10 os E- 16 94 g4 
1900 | 3 ab | on] ov] 2 | 14] 69] 30 
io | 3 5 10] o8| # | 18| 76] 38 
12 | 32) 8 12] ow] 4 | 13] 76] 50 
13 | 33 | 5b | on | ov] % | 13] 50 | 46 
90s | Oy 5 ows) o 8 | et 13 | 40] 29 
1905, 23 wv ie ae 08 2 13 10 6 40 
1006 | 2 bh | Li] 0 sh] 2 13 | 106) 39 

| | 











While these tables are useful for comparative purposes, and most instructive 
in regard to the cost of living during the period over which they extend, 
the figures do not disclose what is perhaps the most interesting feature in # 
history of prices, namely, the great range which sometimes occurs in one veal. 
The variation is, as might have been expected, most noticeable in the case of 
perishable produce. 

Potatoes show remarkable fluctuations. The lowest average shown in the 
table for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per ewt. in 1873, and the highest 
(10s. 6d.) in 1905. The price of potatoes during 1905 was higher than at oy 
previous period since 1858. 

In the list are included quotations for bread at 2-1b. loaf. In most 
years the price varied somewhat regularly with that of wheat, although 
there are exceptions to this rule. In recent years inferior bread has bed 
cold for 2d. per loaf, but the usual price is from 24d. to 8d. per loaf. 
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the mouth. The figures are those quoted by the middleman and not the 
obtained ty the producers :— 












































Perpegenu | agen | wo | rom | anon | aso | ame jam 
i 
£ndlend ea alendita dale dieua 
Jo 2 02 8'0 4 5/0 5 a0 3 e053 s\093 
686 664/98 9l2 6 0/919 o/719 6/716 
0 0 72.0 0 8/9 1 370 01140 0 60 0 92008 | 
0 0 80 0 90 1 43/0 1 2/0 0 710 1 Of 0 Om 
0 23°02 %0 3 HO 311/0 2 a0 2 Bosh | 
0 2 3,0 2 3903 5/0 2 To 2 4/0 2 THO sm | 
O 2 BU 2 80 410/0 3 THO 2 2/0 3 ¥O se | 
313 3:5 13 61 6/4 50/3 8 9'77 Te | 
4170 90 6 6 4 0/318 6/310 8:14 8 6904 
i | 
215 3 315 0 6 0 0\419 6/219 6/3 5 9{31206 | 
212 0 21110 51410/314 0/2 6 3/3 010/317 0 | 
\la7 6 118 3/3 1 0/216 6/119 O}114 21240 | 
[3 23 310 615 6 9/5 3 9/3 6 0/311 3/3136 
Butter .. ib. 10 0 93 0 0 103 0 1 2)0 OND 0 0 810 010:0 OW 
Cheese(loaf),, 10 0 510 0 50 0 8/0 0 7/0 0 420 0 0 06 
Becn ..., 0 06 007 009/00 9/00 710 0 6i0 07 
¥ doz. | 0 011 0 011) 0 1 240 1 20 1 OW 0 0 101,0 On 
Poultry— . 
Fowls par|/O 210/0 3 3 0 3 8/0 4 0/0 3 6,9 2 8/033 
Ducks. ,, |0 8 0/0 31 0387/0 4 O]o 3 3!0 2 6/0 33 
Geee ..,, |0 5 6 0 5 2 0 6 3/0 6 5/0 5 910 4 6/0 53 
Turkeys, O11 0 O11 O OM 6]O12 3/010 Bjo12 Ofons | 
Bee produce 
Honey... Ib. | 0 0 230 6 20 0 0 0 810 0 40 oO 230 0 
Wax. [0 1 0b 0 10 1 11/0 14/01 ol? 
The figures call for little comment beyond the caution already given in 
regard to the prices of commodities generally—that the averages are irrespet- 
tive of the quantities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the 
lower the price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is 
poultry, which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices 
are correspondingly high. 
For locally-grown wheat the quotations during 1906 ranged from 3e. 0d. 
in December to 3s. 6d. in June. Barley and oats are for the most part 
imported, and the prices of these cereals during the year call for little notice. 


Maize, on the contrary, is largely of local growth, and its price varied from 
2s. 54d. in December to 4s. 2d. in January. Prices for the various kinds of 
fodder were high at the beginning of the year, and continued ao for tht 
first six month, after which they decreased considerably. Boot crops, shet 
very great range. Thus, potatoes varied between £5 9s. 3d. in January 
£8 15s. Od. per ton in April ; while onions sold for £12 per ton in November. 
as against £2 7s, 6d. in February. 

The prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are determined 
by the local, or at all events the Australian demand, wheat, of course, beit 
au exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in the markets of the world. 


The prices of pastoral and other. raw produce, which. form .vo lang: s 


proportion of the experts of the State,-are. not sensibly. affected by local 
consumption, but are established by the prices ruling in London. In. | 
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Coming to the Tableland from the Coast, a different climatic regie is 
found. On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, rangag 
from 30 inches in the western parts to 40 inches im the eastern. The 
temperature is cool and bracing, the average for the year being betwen 
54° and 60°; the mean Summer temperature lies between 65° and 7? 
and the mean Winter between 43° and 45°. The Southern Tableland is 
the coldest part of the State, the mean annual temperature being oaly 
about 56°. In the Summer the mean ranges from 57° to 68°, and in the 
Winter from 34° to 44°. At Kiandra, the elevation of which is abot 

- 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44°5°. 


The statement below shows, for the Tableland division, similar par 
ticulars to those already given for the Coastal division :— 





Station. 















‘Tenterfield 
Inverell .. 
Glen Innes, 
Bundarra 
Armidale 
Walcha. 

Murrarundi 
Cansilis 














Kurrajong Heights... 
‘Mount Victoria 
Katoomba 
Carcoar 
Springwood 

















‘Moss Vale .. 
Goulburn 
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The meteorological conditions of the Western plains will be seen from 


the following statement. The information ii 


for the other divisions of the State. 








imilar to that given alreads 





Station, 


i 


Wiis 
as 


‘Temperature (in Shade). 





if 




















833 
82:1 
83°6 | 
796 
8071 
91 
138 
71 
155 
764 
41 | 


528 
538 
547 
528 
519 
513 
51 
516 
506 
bil 
48:5 








122-3 
122-2 
1270 
120°8 
18-7 
123°6 
122-2 
119°0 
73, 
1248 
1211 











New South Wales may be compared favourably with any country in 
the world. Taking into consideration the comparatively low latitude 
in which it is situated, it offers a remarkable variety of temperate 
climates. From Kiandra, on the Southern Tableland, to Bourke, on the 
Great Western Plain, its climate may be compared with that of the part of 
ut more generally it resembles that 


Europe from Edinburgh to Messin: 
of Southern France and Italy. 
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Exclusive of those charged as being of unsound mind, the persom 
brought before magistrates during the year 1905 numbered 61,127, of 
whom 38,172 had been arrested, while 22,955 appeared on private and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,134 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared with 4,277 in the year 1901; so that during the fre 
years the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the lover 
courts, decreased to the extent of 143 per 100,000 inhabitants. Below will 
be found a table showing in what manner the accused persons were 
brought up to answer the charges preferred against them, and how their 
‘cases were disposed of. It is to be understood that where several offences 
were charged against @ person on the one appearance, scoount is otly 
taken of the most important 














By arrest... 






1 

| 38,172 | 33,692 
By private and police summons’ 22,955 | 17,946 | 
Total... | 


It will be seen from the above table that of the 61,127 persons charged 
before magistrates during the year, ouly 1,454 were committed to higher | 
courts, and no less than 59,673 were summarily dealt with—convictiont 
being recorded in 5: cases, while 8,035 persons were discharged after 
evidence had been taken, or against whom proceedings were not pressed. 
Appended is a division of the accuscd persons according to sex, from | 
which it may be gathered that while females contributed 10,506 to the 
ranks of the offenders, only 1°36 per cent. of their number were com- 
mitted to a higher tribunal, as compared with 2°59 per cent. of the males. 
Of the females committed, 49 per cent. were charged with various forms 
of larceny and false pretences : 

















i 
1 ommrpet ‘Summarily doalt with, 

Sex. before - = =~ 
Magistrates Convicted. 


—— Comnittel. 











Males 50,621 | 42,801 6,509 49,310 13 
Females 10, 8,837 1,526 10,363 wt 





Total, Persons 2. coos 61,127 | 51,638 8,035 | 59,6731, 45t 


Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it wil 
be found that of every 100,000 males in the State during 1905, 6,457 
were charged with offences against the law, while of an equal number of 
females but 1,513 were accused before magistrates. The summary oo0- 
victions give the proportions of 5,459 per 100,000 males and 1,372 pet 
100,000 females. In the case of committals, however, the females emerg? 
from the comparison on much more favourable terme, for while 167 4 
every 100,000 males were sent up to higher courts during the year, th? 
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Leaving the committels to be dealt with in the higher court return, 
an investigation into the nature of the offanoes of which the 59,673 
persons summarily dealt with in 1905 were accused, shows that there were 
2,996 persons charged with offences against the person, 81 with offences 
against person and property, 4,857 with offences against property only, 
19 with forgery and offences ageinet the eurreney, and 61,720 with otbet 
offences, the overwhelming majority of which were of a minor character, 
consisting chiefly of drunkenness and other offences against good order— 
such as disorderly conduct and using bad language—and of vagrancy 
and breaches of various Acts. It is evident, therefore, that the somewhat 
large number of offenders summarily dealt with is made up principally 
of persons who cannot justly be included amongst the criminal clases, 
the total number of offenders against the person and against property, 
including forgery and offences against the currency, being 7,953 out of & 
total of 59,673. Appended will be found a classification of the offeaden 
summarily dealt with, together with the proportions per 100,000 of 
population during each of the last five years :— 





























Againet Forgery Ageing 
Yor. = Ferecn | Property | _ Offences fandall =Total 
only, against the other 
y- ‘Surreney. | Offences. 
Noxaen o Orraxpxns. 
7 rei F v 
1901 3,639 60 4,685 18 49,017 on) 
1902 3,518 "4 5,382 16 60,112 50,108 
1903 3,275 79 5,609 2 50,991 50,975, 
1904 2,996 8 4,907 21 50,208 58,300 
1905 2,996 81 4,857 19 51,720 59,073 
Pax 100,000 oF Porctaniox. 
1901 265-2 44 1 
1902 2524 53 
1903 230-1 58 
1904 207° 54 
1905 2026 os 























The above figures show that there has been a considerable decresse it 
the proportion of offenders during the last five years, the rate per 100,00 
having declined from 4,185 in 1901 to 4,036 in 1905. A gratifying 
decrease is shown in the rate of offences against the person, the figure | 
fulling from 265 per 100,000 in 190] to 203 in 1905, or by 23 per cent. | 
‘The rate of offences against good order also shows a decline, as does sls 
the rate of offences against property. 

The following table gives a classification of the offences for whid 
summary convictions were obtained during 1905. Of every 100,000 malet 
in the State, 5,459 were summarily convicted; and of every 100,00, 
females, 1,272 were similarly dealt with. The offences of which tht: 
fomaies were found guilty were naturally less serious than thoee com ; 
mitted by the males. As the table shows, the number of offences against i 
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‘case of a wife or daughter of a publican are not allowed to serve in b 
Drunkenness or riotous conduct is not permissible on hotel presi 
neither are hetels allowed to be open during the time that voting fo 
Parliamentary election is in progress. 

Hotels are’ closed on Sunday, but liquor may be sold to bend ; 
travellers, lodgers, servants, or inmates, provided that in the case 0 
traveller the place where he lodged at on the previous night was at le 
20 miles distant if in the County of Cumberland, or at least 10 mile 
in the country districts. A publican is not, however, compelled to se 
a traveller. ‘The police records show that there have been few instan 
during the year 1906 in which the law regarding Sunday selling has b 
violated. The number of convictions obtained for breaches of the Liq 
Act during the year 1905 will be found below 








Omitting at] Oma | RS 





Liquor on Sunday, and keeping premises 
open during that day 
Daring pr prohibited hours other than upon| 







a 
8 
8 





4 % 
uor without a license 12 25 
Adulterated liquor under Liquor Act 8 8 
‘Total convictions obtained .... 2 co) 








On page 622 will be found the number of public houses licensed in | 
State, and also the number of colonial wine licenses current during | 
last few years. 

The average consumption per inhabitant of spirits, wine, and f 
mented liquors, at intervals since 1891, is given in the following tab 
also the total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed 
terms of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxica! 
per inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, 1 
quantity in 1905 being over 25 per cent. less than in the first yc 
shown :— 











Year, Spirits 

alls. 
1891 Sar 
1895 0-73 
1899 0-75 
1903 ona 
1904 0-78 
1905 OTF 





The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested by t 
number of persons arrested or summoned for that offence in the differe 
States, has reccived no little attention, and it has been made to appe 
that New South Wales, in this regard, holds a bad pre-eminence. 
total cases of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population 
the different States and in New Zealand, for the year 1905, were as gin 
below :— 





Btate, oof cases Per 100,000 
ot Drankemem, of 

‘New South 21,488 1,482 
ictori 14,458 1,192 
6,638 1,250 

2,508 e9 

3,542 1,468 

'580 
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hopeless futility of the present method of desling with drunkenness, ss the 
seme faces often reappear before the magistrates scores of times within s 
fow years. 

There were 1,107 females imprisoned during the year 1905, of when 
the large proportion of 513, or 46°3 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. ‘The convictions of girls under 21 years of age numbered 96, and 
of these 34 were imprisoned more than once. One woman was convicted 
as many as 22 times during the year, another had 20 convictions recorded 
against her, and one was convicted 19 times during the year. The 
following table shows the number of feriales imprisoned, their ages, and 
number of convictions during the yeai 
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The following table shows the ages of distinct persons under the age of 
21 years received into gaol during the five years 1901-5. It will be seen 
that the figures for 1905 are only slightly in excess of those for the firt 
year shown in the table, despite the growth of population in the interval: 
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Particulars regarding the Carpenterian Reformatory for Boys and tht 
Industrial School for Girls will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Social Condition. 
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Turning to the committals to the higher Courts, and the conv 
there, an even more decided decline is noticeable ; and as the com 
represent the more serious types of offences, the decline must be 

















renee | 
| 
1870-74 | 11K | 2153 ou | 18 
1875-79 1,506 | 2378 881 j 1301 
1eso-e¢ =| 1,603 | 2109 | 1,04 | 1301 
1885-89 1,539 | 1539 885 884 
1990-94 1479 | 1259 916 780 
1895-99 1,393 | 107-9 829 | 64D 
1900-05* | 1,378 | 976 | su | 575 
“Six years 


It will be seen that the fall has been nearly continuous over the 
period, convictions for serious offences being proportionately muc 
than they were thirty-six years ago, notwithstanding the fact 
population has more than doubled during the interval. 

It may be taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a 
decrease in crime during the last thirty-six years. The reform, 
may be so termed, has come about owing to a general improvement 
community itself, and not to the reform of individuals by reason 
deterrent effect of punishment inflicted. 

Perhaps the most serious defect in the treatment of offenders arises 
the fact that any reformative effect from detention in gaol, until + 
comparatively recent years, ceased with the prisoner's discharge. 
Prisoners’ Aid Association does good work in the direction of fi 
employment for prisoners on the completion of their sentences, in t 
charge of gratuities earned by them in gaol, and in various other 
During the four years in which the Association has been in exis 
1,153 prisoners have been assisted, of whom only 119 have been 1 
vieted. The Salvation Army organisation possesses several exc 
institutions where friendless persons of this class are received and 
for. In many instances, however, released prisoners simply seck 
criminal friends, and again qualify for speedy readmission to gaol. 














Cre ix AUSTRALASIA. 


The table below shows the number of convictions in the higher C 
of Australasia, together with the proportion per 100,000 of popul 
for the year 1905, It will bo scen that, relatively, Western Aus 
occupies the highest place with 65 per 100,000, followed by New } 
Wales with 55, Queensland with 54, and New Zealand with 50. Tast 
shows the lowest proportion, with 13 per 100,000. The peculiar po 
of Western Australia, where the gold-fields have attracted a very 1 
population, is, of course, responsible for the high rate shown there, 
Queensland and New South Wales provinces, with the next It 
floating populations, also show comparatively high rates. It is dif 
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the Judge on all points of law. From the Court thus constituted 
appeal lies to what is called the “Full Court,” sitting in Banco, wh 
is gonerally composed of at least three of the Judges. The Chief Justi 
or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, presides over the Full Cou 

. which gives its decision by majority. The circumstances under whi 
new trials are granted are: Where the Judge has erroneously admitt 
or rejected material evidence; where he has wrongly directed the ju 
on a point of law; where the verdict of the jury is clearly again 
evidence; or where, from some other cause, there has evidently been 
miscarriage of justice. 

Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suit 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empi 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. The amow 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a Xe 
South Wales statute. In other cases, application for leave to appe 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. The British Government bt 
appointed Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, to a scat on tt 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that he may bring to t 
deliberations of the Committee his knowledge of the laws, especially tt 
land laws, of the States. So far as New South Wales is concerne 
there have been, during the ten years cnded 1905, 67 appeals to the Priv 
Council in common law, and 27 in Equity; 1 appeal in common law ¥: 
made during 1905. 

The Chicf Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commisss: 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collision 
&c., in Australian waters, are determined. One of the Puisne Judg 
acts as his deputy ; but the Supreme Court, as such, has no jurisdicti 
in Admiralty cases. 

One of the Puisne Judges also acts as-Chief Judge of the Equity Cou 
from whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to t 
Privy Council. 

Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a Puisne Judge, assist 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court again 
the Judge’s decision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divoree Court, in which cas 
are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme Court 

The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical juris 
of the Supreme Court, and heard and decided all applications for tl 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determine 
suits as to the validity, &c., of wills. By the Probate Act of 1890 th 
jurisdiction was vested in the Supreme Court in its Probate jurisdi 
tion, and the business transferred to such Judge as might be appointe 
Probate Judge. Motions for rehcaring cases, adjudicated in this Cour 
are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy Counc’ 

A Sudge ean only be removed from office upon the address of bot 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or afte 
fifteen years’ service, a Judge is entitled to retire from the Bench wit 
a pension, the amount of which, as well as of his salary, is secured a" 
regulated by various Acts. 

A person cligible for admission as a solicitor, provided he has 
been admitted in England, Ireland, or Scotland, or in any State of tt 
Commonwealth of Australia, must have been articled to some solicit 
practising in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five year 
‘or in the case of a person who has taken a degree in Arts before enterit 
into articles, a term of three years, and must have pasecd the examinatio! 
of a Board, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appoint 
annually for that purpose by the Judges of the Supreme Court. T 
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The number of causes set down and tried is shown below:. 














causes | Meta] ite 
Year | Sah, |procmdat| gute [verte fo vedi Xow 
ce [patch pec see | Me, 
Wo. | No.) No. | No.) No. | No.) No. 
1896 300 | i | 4 | ae | 45 2 | 16 
1897 a0 | a7 |... | asl | 50 a | a 
1898 206 | 110 15 | 38 5 | 1s 
1899 goa | 83 14 | 32 5 | 2 
1900 a2 | a9 uz | 2 3 | 13 
1901 230 j 7 16 | 23 1 | 4 
1902 264 | 86 na | 40 é | 18 
1903 300 | 102 131 | 39 3 | 2 
1904 266 | 87 tig | 38 3 | 12 
1905 20 | 89 12 | 49 5 | 3 











The Commercial Causes Act, 1903, has provided a more expedition 
method for the trial of commercial causes, and for purposes consequat 
on or incidental to that object. Under this statute either party tos 
Supreme Court common-law action may apply to have such action placed 
on the list of commercial causes. The Judge decides whether the actioa 
is to be so entered, and from such order there is no appeal. 








Equity Jurispiction. 

The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice, 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in its equity jurisdiction. 
‘The transactions of the Equity Court during the last ten years were 
follow 














stements | Statements | \e ic | Decrees 

Seaten’ | Sbetames | ettons, |Summonses,| Motions, | go en 

- No. No. No. No. No 
1896 ‘254 166 136 120 2 
‘1897 143 108 10 06 
1898 145 100 132 803 
1899 } 154 59 116 [4 
1900 i; 130 69 197 a 
1901 | 87 58 167 668 
1902 n i 86 136 149 9 
1903 | 9oL 117 175 806 
1904 1 98 89 176 1,45 
i 1 88 co we | 1,090 





The number of probates and letters of administration granted by t 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction is shown in the following 








table for the last ten years :— ‘ 
Probates granted. |_ better of Administration I 
ms ‘Number of | Value of iS imber of 
‘sates Eetaten | tate 

1896 940 

‘1897 875 

1898 B40 

1899 945 

1900 7 

1901 981 

1902 1,053 

1903 980 

1904 996 

1905 962 
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Maaistratss’ Courts.—Saat. Dears Cas: 


The jurisdiction of Magistrates’ Courts since the Small Debts Recovery 
(Amending) Act, 1905, came into force on the 28th September of that 
year, is extended to include any action for the recovery of any debt or 
liquidated demand not exceeding £50, whether on belance of account or 
after admitted set-off or otherwise. The total number of small debts cass 
brought before Magistrates’ Courts during 1903 was 22,497, of whic 
10,197 were heard in the metropolitan courts, and 12,300 in the country 
courts. Of the metropolitan cases there were 8,286 in which the amount 
involved was under £5, 1,806 in which it was between £5 and £10, and 
105 in which it was over £10. Of the cases tried in the country there 
were 8,297 in which the amount was under £5, 2,660 in which it ws 
between £5 and £10, and 1,343 in which it was over £10. 








Licensinc Courts. 


In the metropolitan district of the State, the Licensing Court for the 
sale of intoxicants consists of the Stipendiary Magistrates, with the 
addition of Justices of the Peace specially appointed for the purpor, 
bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, three of 
whom form a quorum; while in the country districts the local Police 
‘ate and two Justices of the Peace, also specially appointed, 
constitute the Court. There has been an absolute decrease in the number 
of licensed public-houses in the metropolitan district since 1881, attribu- 
table to the operations of the Licensing Act, which came into force that 
year. In the succeeding year the number of licensed houses in the 
metropolitan area was 940, and in the country districts 2,123. For 195 
the numbers are 744 and 2,319 respectively—a decrease equal to 20°9 per 
cent. in the metropolis, and an increase in the country districts of 9°2 pet 
cent. The Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, which is to be construed with 
the Liquor Act of 1898, undoubtedly goes far towards remedying several 
abuses in connection with the sale of intoxicating liquor, while it ale 
makes better provision for the exercise of the principle of local option. 
The Act also contains provisions which will put a stop to many of the 
so-called clubs, as these institutions will have to comply with stringent 
regulations before they can be registered. Space prohibits more than 4 
passing reference to the local option clauses of the Act, but it will sufie 








to say that clectors will be uble to speak in no uncertain voice with regard | 


to the number of public houses, clubs, or wine bars that they will tolerate 
in their electorates. 

‘The following tuble gives particulars respecting the number of public 
houses, and the average number of residents to each 








‘Number of Licensed Houses. ‘Average mumber of Reset 

















7 iret to euch Hoe 
Metropolitan] Country. | New South fttropottan| Country. | New Set 
1896 2,387 3,176 ‘516 369 
1897 2,331 3,170 525 376 43 
1893 2,364 3,153, 535 386 
1899 2,349 3.141 ‘546 388 4B 
1900 2,371 3,163, 606 369 48 
1901 2,361 3.151 621 373 48 
1902 2,345, 132 639 5 
1903 2,345, 3,198 651 339 455 
1904 a 3,008 662 402 467 
1905 2,319 3,063 708 412 a 
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he registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 


bi 











From the 
During 1905, | Rerin'sto to 
ber, 
cl. Literature :— 
Printing and Publishing right— 
Books. 161 1,475 
Periodicals 14 327 
9 262 
16 190 
4 19 
204 ¥ 2,213 








IIL Designe—Useful, Ornamental, or otherwise 
Grand Total. 














| 





‘he yearly receipts from registration of copyrights are comparatively 
.” During 1905 a total sum of £140 133. was received under the 
owing heads :—Literature, £73 2s. ; Fine Arts, £32 188, ; and Design, 
t 13s. . 

.n application for registration of a trade mark must be accompanied 
a fee of £3 38., while o transfer costs £1 1s. It is customary to allow 
stund of £2 28. where the application is either refused or withdrawn. 
‘following table gives particulars for the last five years: 














son 
eee Fees 
. rela 
neceed, | Gnntd 
1901 436 380 8a 
1902 471 412 1 
1903 412 332 208 
1904 484 412 180 





1905 616 413 7 
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South Wales. The figures sre here inserted only for the purpose of faciite 
titg comparisons which will inevitably arise when the question of the liabiies 
of banks is being considered. ‘The decrease subsequent to 1896 is accounted 
for by the writing.off of portion of the capital of some of the banks 








Year. 








a. oon | Bie 








| No. £ No. 
1875 | 10 | 7,930,000 | 1897 | 13 
igo) 11 | Sigsigiz | 1998) 13 
1885 | 14 10,512,300 | 1899 | 13 
1800 | 17 | 13,929,328 | 1900 | 13 
1891 16 | 13,526,136 | 1901 13 
1892 | 14 (| 12,384,637 | 1902 | 13 
193 | 13° | 15,129,749 | 1903; 13 
leo) 13° [36,743,737 | 190413 
1895 | 13° | 19,306,350 || 1905 3 
1896 | 





13 | 19,531,430 1906 13 





Lrasiuties anp Assets or Banks. 

The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which have been prt 
viously given, aggregated £140,840,357, against which amount assets totalling 
£161,321,148 were shown. The following table gives the liability of eth 
institution to the public, notes in circulation and deposits being distinguished 
from other liabilities. In some cases small items which should be classed with 
“ other liabilities ” are included with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished 
in the balance-sheets, and in the case of the Commercial Bank of Australs 
(Limited), the accounts of the Assets Trust have been excluded :— 









Oxher Taal 
Deponite, | Linbliies | Uabitle | 
‘as | to Public. to Pub 


Bank. 





i Bank of Australia (Limited) roy 
ish, Scottiah, and Australian Bank (Limited) 


The assets of each bank are as follow :— 





| Coin ana 
Bank. Bullion and 










‘Queensland National Hank (1 
Hank of North Queensland 
Hank of New Zealand a 
Bank of Australasia 

Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 
London Bank of Austratia (Limited) 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bas 


meek 
| satan 
cl Saaisee 
iuuen 
Sor a8 
8,100 
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The metallic reserves held by the banks as against their total New South 
Wales liabilities, and also against their liabilities at call, viz., deposita at call 
and note circulation at 30th June, 1906, are indicated in the following state- 
ment. The table, however, cannot be taken as complete, as some banks 
receiving deposits in England and elsewhere do not include such liabilities in 
their returns :— 











; pers Coin and | Total | Liabilities 
Bullion. {Liabilities | at vall. 
e £ 2 | percent, | per ast 


Bank of New South Wales... 14,800,722| 597071 | 1684 | am 
Commercial Banking Co, of Sydney (Limited) ....| 2,040,014 | 12,583,647 6,609,726 | e336 | sew 
‘Australian Joint stock Bank (Limited) . 293,004 | 2,080,083| rss,oue| ro7a | 8 
City Bank of Sydney ........ 20,080 | 1318,871| 007,747 | 1078 | wt 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Lined) | 23.276) 165,898 | 4301 | cow 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited).. voor so4es2| 25,964] sors | ues 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited). 
Bank of New Zealand .. 
Bank of Australasia 























so¢a1| 56,895 | 1e030 | wes 
8,508,603 |1,779,903 | 1874 | 
‘Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .. 2,840,007 |1,258,777 | 2035 | wet 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 40,615 | Sai,0%8 | sre | oie 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ..] 927,470 | 1,420,527 | 489,509) 1594 | 464 























Locat Business oF BANKs. 


There are thirteen banks of issue operating in the State, four of which 
have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two in Queensland, one in 
New Zealand, and four in London. Of the four local banks, three have 
branches outside the State, and the fourth confines its operations to New 
South Wales. Two of the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales sd 
the City Bank of Sydney—carry on their business under the provisions of 
special Acts of Incorporation, and the liability attached to the shareholdes 
is limited by the Acts to the amount subscribed for and an additional sum 
equal thereto; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) and 
the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as limited com 


panies. 

‘The banks are required by Act No. 9 of 1898, which repealed the Act of 
Council 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in the year 1840, to make quarterly state 
ments of their business in a prescribed form ; but these statements are n0b 
all made on the same lines, and it is necessary, therefore, to make cera? 
adjustments in order to place the figures on a comparative basis. Th 
alterations consist in the exclusion from the assets of two of the banks of the 
balances due by branches and agencies outside New South Wales to the head 
office in Sydney. The following table shows the asseta and liabilities and 
the surplus assets of the banks, at intervals from 1860 onwards ; the surplos 
assets may be taken as representing the amount provided by the banks from 
their own resources, The figures in this and subsequent tables refer to the 
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advances there would have been room for the supposition that the State's 
internal resources were fast waxing in importance. ‘Ten years ago, however, 
thedeposits in the banks of the State reached a total of nearly £30,000,000, while 
theadvances were over £35,500,000. At June, 1906, however, the deposits were 
£39,099,615, while the advances were only £32,056,712. It appears from the 
records that prior to the financial crisis of 1893 the banks were accustomed 
to receive large deposits from the United Kingdom. At present they receive 

little from that source, while conversely there are held on deposit in 
London considerable sums of money of Australian origin. That these amounts 
form a source of profit to the institutions goes without saying, the regrettable 
feature in the circumstance being that they could not be used for investments 
locally. Any expansion of banking in a country depends on the the plenital 
of sources of investment, and where these are restricted, the banks would 
have no other recourse than to lower the rates of interest with a view to 
discouraging deposits. 

The banking returns do not admit of any useful deductions being made 
from them, as the classification, both of assets and liabilities, required by 
the schedule to the Act is obsolete ; thus under the term, ‘‘ deposits not bear- 
ing interest,” most of the banks are accustomed to return interest accrued and 
all debts due by them other than deposits at interest, notes, and bills, the 
result being that in this respect the returns are misleading. It unfor- 
tunately happens, moreover, that there are no means of correcting the figures. 
That the over-statement is considerable will appear from the fact that the 
census returns of 1891 showed deposits not bearing interest as £7,828,906, as 
compared with a total in the quarterly statements of £9,363,727. 

The assets, which naturally form the most interesting feature of a bank's 
returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 93 per cent. of the other oer 
are marshalled together under the term “notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the bank,” and the lines on which business is 
conducted are therefore entirely hidden from sight. The following state 
ment of liabilities for the past ten and a half years refers to local busines 
only :— 

Averace Liasiuities wirints New Socra Waves, 
(Exclunivo of Liabilities to Shareholders.) 














Bie Deponits. 
Yor frei ae cals | care 1 | ot *, arte ttt 
{Cirenlation. Cireula- | Not bearime! Bearing nee. ni 
Interest") Interest ‘Total: | |] “Banks: 








| 


£ | £ £ £ 
1896) 13. | 1,237,971 | 111,889 10,707,611 19,128,305 | 2s 
1897, 13. | 1,227,968 | 112,113 
19981 13 | 1,278,940 | 125,414! 10,812, 
1899 13. | 1,340,557 202,468 
1,447,641 








19,040,496 : 2 
S 19,648,107 31,428,025 84,009 | 3: 
20,009,081 | 32,933,591! 78,594 | 33 
33,258,456 ' 100,496 | 35, 

























83,281,275 | 77,028 34,901.28 
14,850,427 99,211,627 | 37,071,054 ; 140,118 28,860.062 
1906 131,461,640 See 15,77: 5 23,95,70 10 | 29,099,615 | 213,335 | 41,018,689 


es f : ! | 
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¥ The vseful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily realied 
from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875 right on to 
1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and throughout those 

the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 91 and 117 per cent. Bi 
1885 New South Wales, in common with the other States, has suffered mor 
or less from depression, and the ratio of advances to deposits has fluctuated 
between 81:99 and 126-4 per cent. 


Deposits in Banks. 


The total amount of money deposited with the thirteen banks operating 
in New South Wales in the middle of 1906 was approximately £121,428,191, 
and of this sum £39,099,615 was received locally. The excess of the total 
over local deposits was employed in the various countries to which the bank’ 
business extended, some of course being used in New South Wales; but 
from the very nature of the transactions of the banks, it is not possible to do 
more than make a surmise as to the amount so used. Dealing only with 
local deposits, the following statement shows the average amount of money 
deposited at various periods commencing with 1860; the distinction betweet 
interest-bearing deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 

T 


as Deposits beating 
R Interest. 





Dearing Interest, 





Deposits net, | total Depot 
i 











1906 





The deposits reached their highest level in June, 1906, when there ¥i 
entrusted to the banks a total of £39.099,615. In the year 1891 the deposit 
in banks amounted to £35,659,690, but in the years inimediately subsequett 
fully five millions were withdrawn, the reduction being entirely in interes 
Dearing deposits, which were very largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of 
the bank crisis, and during the succocding year. The withdrawals in 
were probably due to a combination of circumstances. Previous stoppage 
of payments had made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed deposits 
on maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings Banks i 
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‘The complete statement of the deposit accounts of the thirteen banks opest- 
ing at the end of March, 1906, was as shown below :— 














‘Rank of New South Wales ........... 
Commercial Banking Co. "of ‘Sydney 
Australian Joint tock Bank (1 
ity Bank of Sydney... 
‘Commercial Bank of Austral 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) 
jueonsland National Bank (Limited) . 
‘of North Queensland (Limited) » 

Bank of New Zealand 


















1,388,000] 1, 
1,408,020 | 1,601,001 | 5.56.99 


London Bank of Australia (Lin 
English, Scottish, and Austral 
Bank (Limited) 


Total .. 





2,674,140 
2,808,060 7,182,575 | 5,813,968 | 67,003,001 | 60,767,618 | 123,583 


























The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commercial Bank of Australis 
(Limited) is exclusive of the deposits in the “‘ Special Assets Trust Company 
(Limited)” ; while the inscribed or perpetual stocks of the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Bank, Limited, include debenture stocks. The Bank of New 
Zealand has also 4 per cent. guaranteed stock to the amount of £1,000,00, 
and £500,000 preference shares issued to the Government, but not included 
in the foregoing statement. 


Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit receipts ut {ace 
value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in payment of calls where 
debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders of negotiable deposits, however, 
wishing to sell in open market are obliged to accept prices below the face 
value, as will be seen in the subjoined table, which gives the rates offered 
for deposits of six banks. The Bank of North Queensland, the Commertial 
Banking Company of Sydney, and the National Bank of Australasia have 
released the balance of their locked-up deposits, and since then some of the 
other reconstructed banks have prepaid portion of their deposits. The 
prices here quoted are those ruling in Sydney at the beginning of December 
1906 :— 





























Bank. Buying Price. 
fad 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited)— 
Inscribed annals 013 3 
A Deposits 019 % 
B Deposite.. oi... descent O14 4 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) — 
Deposite Trust... oes... ou 9 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) — 
Dehenture Stock ... : o19 3 
Inseribed— 
Perpetual Preferred / 013 6 
Redeemable Deferred ...-......... 3 019 4 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) Inscribed 016 7% 
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It wid be observed that the expenses of working three of the four loal 
banks are not shown in the statement just given. These banks do not disclos: 
even to their shareholders the details of their business, 80 that the reference 
to the cost of banking business is seriously incomplete; but taking such 
banks as are enumerated as a guide to the whole of the institutions, the 
total expenses of management of the thirteen banks which have office i 
the State may be set down for the year 1905-6 at £2,012,163. 

‘The following statement may be taken as approximately correct :— 








Total trading assets. £156,238, 98 
Capital and reserves 19,520,190 
Gross earnings, less 

‘on bills current 6,274,102 
Gross expenditure, 4,730,289 
Net earnings. 1,543,533 








Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0-95 per cent, 
"and compared with the banks’ own resources—t.e., capital and reserved 
profits—7'73 per cent. The gross expenditure set down above may be dividel 
into the expenses of management, £2,012,163, and intetest, £2,718,106 ; thae 
together amount to 75:39 per cent. of the gross the managemat 
expenses being 3207 per cent., and the interest 43°32 per cent. It wou, 
therefore, appear that for every £1 of net earnings, £1 6s. 1d. are spent it 
management expenses, and £1 15s. 3d. in interest. The cost of workin, 
banking institutions in Australia is undoubtedly very large; but this cle 
of business is everywhere expensive, and an analysis of the balance sheets 
of twenty-four British joint stock banks show that the expenses of manage 
ment amount to nearly £1 3s. 2d. for every £1 of net earnings. 
In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtained before 
the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1892 are given :— 
Total trading assets. esse £2158, 582,833 












Capital and reserves 19,084,148 
Grows earnings, lexs reserve for bad and doubtful debis 7,638,400 
Grose expenditure, ineluing interest 6,068,600 
Net earning 1,669,800 





The net earnings in 1892 equalled 1-01 per cent. of the total assets, and 
8-23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 

The following table affords a comparison of the working of New South 
Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom that publish 
profit and loss accounts. The figures relate to the year | 1905 + — 










: Deposits. 
He _—— 
‘ i Total Pesvent- 
vam | SR 1 am | Perea 
tanks! Paitauy earnings | [se 
j | espa : |efinge 
' § Deposits. 





Most of the banks have eoatived to ieduee their worl expenses daring 
the last few years ; this has been accomplished mainly Waban ‘unprofitable 
branches. 

The number of banks and branches open throughout New South Was 
in 1906 was 467, or 8 per cent. less than in 1892. This gives a proportion 4 
one bank or branch to every 3,200 persons. In England the proportion 8 
one bank to 7,600 persons ; in Scotland, one to every 4,100 ; and in Ireland, 
one to every 7,100. 
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Savings Bank, the funds of this institution are applied to investments of» 
general nature, éuch as mortgages, Government and municipal securities, and 
deposits with banks of issue and the Treasury. ‘The amount invested under 
each head, including interest accrued, at the close of 1905 was as follows 


How invested. ! 



















‘Mortgages... 
Government and Municipal Securities 
Fixed Deposits :— 
Banks of Issue... 
Treasury. 
* Working Account ® (Bank of New South Wales) 
Land and Banking Houses 
Uninvested 





5,871,089 





The reserve fund, depreciation account, and profit and loss account, 
the 31st December, 1905, amounted to £270,660. According to the published 
statements of this institution, it could pay £1 1s. 23d. for every £1 liability. 
The classification of the deposits on the e Ist: Je january, 1906, was a3 follows :— 





















Cassifeation. ; 

ad 
£20 and under ... 56,449 230,282 417 
Over £20 and under £50 13,114 423,774 | 32 6 4 
£50 and under £100 9,660 690,317 | 71 9 38 
£100, = £200 10,791 | 1,517,542 | 14012 7 
£200 4, £300... 10,634 | 2,977,319 | 214 3 3 
£300 and upwards 735 406,073 | 552 9 7 








Total . 101,983 | 5,585,967 | 5419 1 














The following table show the number of depotitom 4 in the savings banks 
of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing at their 
credit, and the average amount per depositor. The figures are compiled 
from the latest available returns :— 


Amow 
Depot 





i of 












Country. Depenitars, 





fed Kingdom 
Sweden... 





Holland 00 
Austria-Hungary 






204,231,947 











Belgium 142,801 
Italy 107,105,499 
France ...... 180, 
Denmark . 

Russia a 

United States... 9 
Canada * j 12,774,034 
New South Wales .. 14,429,018 
Victoria 11,764,179 


Queensland 
South Australia... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmani a 

ww Zeal 








+ Exclusive of £4,739,631 


The figures for the United States are given on the authority of the official 
statictical abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 
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a " No-Liasnrry Mome Companres. 


Under the No-Lisbility Mining Companies Act of 1896, which rey 
the 1881 Act, since superseded by the Consolidating Companies Act, N 
1899, shareholders in any mining company registered under the Act al 
liable to be sued for calls or contributions, but they are not entitled ton 
dividends on shares upon which a call is due and unpaid ; if calls are 
and not paid within fourteen days after the expiration of the period 
for payment, the shates are forfeited. Companies registered under thi 
are also subject to certain provisions of the Companies Act of 1874. 
total registrations during the last ten years numbered only 336 ; it 1 
therefore appear that, in spite of the low registration fees, the prov 
of the Act are not very largely made use of. The registrations durin 
last ten years were as follow :— 





REGISTRATION oF Firus. 


Under the Registration of Firms Act, 1902, every firm carryin, 
business or having any place of business in the State under a firm 1 
which does not consist of the full or usual names of all the partners wit 
any addition, and every person carrying on business or having any 
‘of business under any firm name consisting of or containing any nan 
addition other than the usual name of that person, must register ther 
under which the business is or is intended to be carried on. Firms at 
quired to register with the Registrar-General disclosing the firm name, ut 
of the business, the place where business is carried on, the full name, 1 
residence and other occupation, if any. of the members of the firm, and 
the business is begun after the commencement of the Act, the date of 
commencement, and a penalty is attached for non-registration. 

The Act came into force on the Ist January, 1903, and the transact 
for each year since are as follows :— 





| Dectarations 
arent 


janet ea Inspections. | Total Fees. 
t |e accomy 

















No. No. £ 
1903 204 3,591 3,301 
1904 12 540 
1905 22 1,285 456 





8 
E 
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value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1905 was £112,943,61% 
of which £108,096,500 worth of gold was converted into coin, the value a 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 

















Year. Bor La 
yrerelgun, sovereigns. | ‘Total. 
£ i £ 
‘1855 to 1890 62,105,500 64,526,000 
1891 2,596,000 + 2,673,000 
1992 2,837,000 | 2887,000 
2,844,000 | 23989,000 
3,087,000 ! 3,067,000 
2,758,000 2,758,000 
2,544,000 2,544,000 
2,632,000 2,632,000 
2,548,000 2,598,000 
3,259,000 | 3,324,000 
3,586,000 3,716,000 
3,012,000 | 3,012,000 
2'813,000 2,855,000 
2,806,000 + 2,921,500 
981,000 . 2,986,000 
2,778,000 i 78,000 
105,071,500 3,025,000 | 108,096,500 














The first issue of bronze from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, butt 
was not until 1879 that silver coin was issued, the respective values of each 
to the end of the year 1905 being—bronze, £72,850; and silver, £862,800. 
The amount of each particular currency issued to the end of 1905 is shorn 
in the following table : 






















‘Your, Cam! wtat- | prorins, | | six. | Treo. an 
pang lal | Florine, Suis pencea | pencen | TAL 
eee 2 £ 
1868 to 1890 | 1 | 49,900 | 3 Hoe 
1891 200 1,980 
1892 E 2,088 
1893 f ‘3 
1804 cd 
1895, 12 
1896 290 
1897 Tso 
1898 3,90 
1899 2.0 
1900 0 
1901 
1902 ! 000 
1903 : 2 
1904 ) 
1905 300 
Total 90,200 {119,100 | 882,800 72,8 














It has already been pointed out that standard silver comprises -925 putt 
metal and ‘075 alloy. Standard silver of the weight of one pound troy ¥ 
coined into sixty-six shillings—that is to say 11-1 oz of fine metal pre 
duces coin to the value of £3 6s. The average price of silver during 1905 was 
2s. 334d. per oz., which for 11-1 oz. gives the sum of £1 be. 834d. ; andes 
the difference between the nominal value of silver and the average pre 
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and were legal tender throughout the State at all places except the heed 
offices of the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 24 per cant. on the 
averag; monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp duty of 
2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, 1895. 

Under the “Current Account Depositors Act,” passed on the 26th Mar, 
1893, Treasury notes were authorised to be issued to relieve the depositon 
in the suspended banks, and were made legal tender throughout New South 
Wales. The amount authorised was £2,000,000, but only £358,500 ws 
actually issued, and in terms of the Act, the amount withdrawn and car 
called during the period of six years fixed by the Act, in which the notes 
would be honored, was £358,390 10s., leaving a balance of £109 10s., which 
liability was transferred to the Consolidated Revenue in 1898-9. 


InsvRANce. 

There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating the 
‘business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and local companies 
engaged in the business are either incorporated under special Acts or under 
the Companies Act. As the law does not require the publication of retums 
of the business transacted within the State, it is not customary for companies 
to disclose this information. The only figures available, therefore, are those 
relating to their whole business ; but the cases are few in which a statement 
of the whole business of a company throws light on its operations in New 
South Wales. The inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in 
regard to insurance has been the subject of complaint by all companies 
secking to transact business on sound lines, especially those companies 
engaged in life insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genninenes 
is required, and it is open to anyone to start a life office, the business tran 
acted being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great 8 
for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short periods; 
but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 

There were cighty-seven companies operating in the State during 1905: of 
these, only thirteen were local institutions. In addition to those, there 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take any risks. 
The number doing each class of business was as follows : 
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Mutual Provident Society (Limited) in 1902. Of the remaining institution 
five were incorporated in Victoria, one in Queensland, and one in New 
Zealand. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the variow 
societies were as follows :— 








HB | nate otter Ket 

Institution, a assumed Date. or present | Surplos 
a in Valuation, ‘Liaility. 
i : | 

Head Ofte in New South Wales Par oct ‘ ‘ 


Australian Mutual ProvidentScclety| 1619 | 3, 34, 4 (0) | Dee., 1005 | 20,706,805 | 714 
Mutual, Life Amocation of Aus 

















1860 8, 38 (@) Dec., 1904 | 1,728,396 WO 
‘City Mutual Life Assurance Society] 
(Limited) . send eT) +o Dec., 1908 | 247,876 os 
ltizenn Lite surance, Co 
ora.sia) | Dec, 1908 | aomom| sas 
(talted) «nn "| 1980 {easy ty | Dect ion | Men | tm 
Teesiandad Lite Amociaoncuts| ue |{ “ELON” 2] Sona ton{| I) He 
Acatralian Metropolitan Lite Asa nae eee 
Sa Soaneey eas” | aeos | O81, 3] ane soon{| SRE) ua 
People Prudential AmuranceCom| [om th tl Wy asst 
es ica "| sme | Ort. J) ang sooe{] NBC) am 
Phontx statual Provident Bod 
Limited) eitenes Ind. + t + ' 
Head Ofc in Vitor 
‘asimallan Allance Aarurance Com 
‘pany... - .| 1862 3) ‘Dee., 1903 230,567 = 
National sttua Life Asocatfon of 
"Australasia (Limited). "| 1860 EXC Sept, 1904 | se71,100| si 
Australian, Widows’ Pund Life As] 
‘surance Society (Limited)......--| 1871 31@) ct, 1901 | 1,418,500! 10008 
Colontal Maal Lite Asruranco| 
‘Society (Limited) ....... 





Australasian Temperance _ and, 


asre | 34) Dec., 1904 | 2,568,145] S150 
General’ Mutual Lite Axsurate | 
H 


: no |{ Ord. 810) seen | 135 
Say date A AMO! ref Ok 308}! ope sous [f isae| 1g 
Head Office in New Zealand 
Provident Life Assurance Company] 1889 Ind. 6) June, 1899 730 388 
Head Office in Canada— i 
Independent Order of Foreters ..| 1817 | 4) Dee, 1902 | 10,090,712 





Head Office in United Kingdom 
Liverpool, London, and Globe In- 























surance Company . . 1836 3@ » = 1808 | 4,801,268 t 
Head _Ofice in United Stat 

‘America a Me 

Equitable Lite Assurance Society! 

‘Of United Staton sss. srsse)| 1860 | 3,34, 4¢0) 1908 | ro,sze,eos | 18.788 
Mutual Lite Insurance Company of 

New York eas 340) ve 1005 | 79,559,381 | 16062 
New York Life Insurance Company 1845 34(@) 1 1905. | rzorqses | soasat 

(@) Annual, (Q) Triennial. (g) Quinquenoial. 
* Defliency-—New Business Extension Account. f'N9 information available, 





FE ee ay eee ce eitkoat soy roams ec ice cal onatete 

The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums assured 
in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary bonus 
endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuations, less the preselt 
value of the future pure premiums thereon. 

Eleven of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are what is terme 
in insurance parlance, “mixed ”—that is, proprietary companies dividisé 
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their expenses of management so that the oost of new business may be di 
tinguished from that of old business; the reports of other companies ar 
unequalled in any part of the world -— 





A inaiar! ‘Proportion to— 
















percent. | percent 
Australian Mutual Prosident Society ist 
Mutual Lite Amociation of Australasia 2500 wT 
Gey Mutual Lite Ansuran 300 2210 
Gitleens® Life Ansurance C i533 is 
‘The Standard Lite Associa sr td 
 Aurtralian Metropol Tres oe 
* People's Prodential Asnurance Company (Ld bos an 
‘Australian Alliance Aseurance Company n85 60 
‘National Mutual Life Asstation of Australasia (Ltd).” 2414 rt} 
‘Australian Widows Fond Life Assurance Soolety (Li na ist 
Colonial Mutual Lite Assurance Society (Ltd). Ex) a8 
‘Australasian Ronperanen an eral Matai Lito’ Anas 
Society (Ltd.) sees. 73 1% 





‘* Includes Industrial Branch. 


ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS CoUNTRIES. 


The average amount assured per policy for each State, and for New Zes- 
land, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the 
following table. The figures relate to the ordinary branch only, and in some 
instances are probably somewhat overstated, as all the companies do not 
show complete returns of the business in each State, but the results may be 
taken as a fair estimate for each province. The Australasian business of the 
American institutions, excluded from the previous returns, has been included 
for the purpose of establishing the Australian averages shown herewith :— 








| Average 




















‘Average Premium 

Countey | eum amie | per £100 of 

‘per Policy. ‘Assurance 

e | £04. 

wealth of Australia ............/ 252 | 317 

South Wales, 268 Bl 

Vietoria ... | 238 | 324 

Queensland 287 219 5 

South Australia, i} 226 { 3 410 

Western Australia. a8 | 308 

Tasmania .. a 251 iT 3.310 

Now Zealand 000000007000) 213 3128 

United Kingdom, athe 308 | i 
United States... 388 
Canada, 323 








The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in Australssis. 
£24; in Canada, £21; in the United Kingdom, £16; and in the United 
States, £26; while the average number of policies per thousand of opal 
tion was, in Australasia, 9%; in Canada, 63; in the United Kingdom, 5! 
and in the United States, 66. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these Stst# 
mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various societies hav? 
acquired large bonus additions. ‘The average existing policy, including rev 
sionary bonus, of the Australasian companies during 1905 was £263, # 
compared with the £252 shown in the comparative table. 
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Parliament to place the societies into a more satisfactory position by legis 
lative action. This was done by the Act No. 31 of 1899, assented to on the 
bth December of that year. The main points of the Act are :— 

1. The recognition of the authority of the grand lodges over the sub- 
ordinate branches. 

2. The enlargement of the powers of the Registrar in the direction of the 
inspection of the lodge-books and the initiation of prosecutions in 
cases of defalcation. 

3, The re-registration of all existing societies, and the power given to 
the Registrar to insist upon the adoption of an adequate scale of 
contributions before granting registration. 

4, The provision for a quinquennial valuation, and the power to enforce 
the improvement of the scale of contributions, if this should be 
shown to be inadequate by the valuation. 


‘This Act was amended in 1900, again in 1901, and again in 1906, the principal 
amendments being the extension of the period for registration to June, 1902, 
and provision that existing societies may be re-registered for five years con- 
ditionally upon members who join before the registration contributing not 
less than at present, and new members on an adequate scale to be certified to 
by anactuary. The further re-registration at the end of the period indicated 
will be contingent on the Registrar being satisfied that the society has improved 
its financial position in respect to the old members, or that the society has 
adopted an adequate scale of contributions. The ‘Amendment Act of 1906 
provides for the compulsory registration of all Friendly Societies within six 
months from the commencement of the Act. 

The following table shows the progress in the number of societies, branches, 
and members, during the seven vears ended 31st December, 1905 :— 





‘Year ended 
‘Bat December. 





wont | Set 








1903, | i 
| 1195 


The receipts and expenditure of the societies for the seven years ended 
31st December, 1905, ; are set forth in the following statement :. 











Fr Expendi 








Sick Bay Metical | yranage. | other 1 


In. Other Attend: Toul 
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os76 | 
06,986, 
71,286 
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Kingdom, other British Possessions, and foreign countries is at the rated 
6d. for each £ or fraction thereof. "The total amount of commission collected 
from the public for each of the ten years from 1896 to 1905 is given beler, 
and aloo the excess of receipta over paymenta shown in the preceding table— 











| ‘Commission 

| £ £ 
15,232 bu 
15,133 400 
15,10 | (174 
15,874 39 
16,296 a1 
17,650 12 
19,016 98 
19,265, ne 
19,091 14 
19,313 419 





No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of 1d. charged on all orden 
issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders of £2 and up 
wards, issued elsewhere, paid in the State. 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist October 


1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 
The transactions for the ten years ended 1905 were as follow :— 





| ie South Wate Pot ote 


Portal Notes of other States of the Commonwestth of 
‘Avatralia paid in New South Wales. 


























ved in— 
Tas se te 

nan | Sar | sana] Be 
i 2 [e218 ejfece 
era eal eal lie 
9,005 6,088 + 1,008 ero od 
1898 2sase | 420,02 | 10,713 | 7,696 | 1,78 | mt 98H 
1999 25,008 | «oor | 11s | i091 | 2n8 | oo sso 
1000 vege | assess | 12207 | a0 | 200 |... | ad 
tom, 6305 | 09.092 ee ee ee 
1902 33,474 | 500,158 12,80 , 4,638 | 3,802 | aco | a 
1903525498 | 56,181 | 531,008 nas | saa | sans | som sat 
ros, ssiost | 73,640 | 055,471 as | 5g | 7081 | soo | ea 
| 79208 | ssom | 29535 | ae | ovo | sre) a 


1905 37,405 | 85,708 








Nors.—The values shown above represent postal notes and affixed stampa, 


No commission is paid by one State to another in respect of notes obtained 
for interstate use, but revenue is secured by the charge of poundage both 
by the’State in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed. The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during 1896 was £7,839 ; during 
1897, £9,092; during 1898, £10,099; during 1899, £10,966; during 1900, 
£11,850; during 1901, £12,141; during 1902, £11,022; during 1903, £11,627; 
during 1904, £12,921 ; and during 1905, £14,262, 
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‘The official aomgnees receive 2 per cent. on the amount realised, snd 
@ similar rate on the amount of dividends declared ; im addition to ths 
the Judge may grant special remuneration. The dividends paid and ‘the 
undivided balances at the end of each year were as follow :— 

















Money in hands of Offical 

‘Year, Dividends Paid. = Aes 
Unpaid and 
£ £ £ £ 
1896 31,557 9,610 ma 23,553 
1897 37,900 1,474 1,065 13,208 
1888 ‘19,566 380 35 | 12,609 
1899 16,788 206 925, 14,660 
1900 19,770 1,289 1,760 1 ‘17,684 
1901 30,928 659 605 | 11,537, 
3902 17,438 285 113900 | 14414 
1903 25,698 204 1,366 12,810 
1904 17,22 | onan 549 14,748 
1905 24,568 143 2,044 | 15,217 
1 








On the 30th June, 1906, there remained to the credit of the Bankruptcy 
Unclaimed Dividend Fund £3,318, and to the Bankruptcy Suitors’ Fund, 
to which account interest earned by the Unclaimed Dividend Fund is placed, 
the sum of £2,024. 

District. Registrars i in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout the 
State, and in most instances the positions are filled by Police Magistrates 
or other court officials. District Registrars have the same powers and junit 
diction as the Registrar in respect to examinations of bankrupts and the 
technical business of the court. 

The following table gives the callings of persons who became bankrupt 
during 1905; no trade, however, is recorded which showed less than 10 
bankrapts :— 


Catting, xo | Calling. [= 


Hotel-keepers 28 || Contractors | 
Farmers 


n 
socteuseneeonee] 17 |] Others (under 10 Sequestra- 
tions) .. 19 
Storekeepera... ts 16 


Agents... 3 | a 








56 || Clerks 





44 || Civil Servants 























The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankruptcy; 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found in the ehaptet 
dealing with Law and Crime. 
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‘The consideration given generally represents the principal owing ; in soms 
cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of banks and 
other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many of these clients 
may be in credit while their property is mortgaged and unreleased. 

‘The amount of mortgages dischatged has always been much less than the 
amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the discharges do not 
include foreclosures, which if not formally registered as discharges are never- 
theless mo: es cancelled. The volume of the releases is also reduced by 
mortgages paid off in instalments, as the discharges may be given for the 
last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very small proportion to the 
total om borrowed ; gaa, farther, the total of discharges is reduced owing 
to the practice, now largely followed, of allowi maturing 02 
fixed dates to be extended for an indefinite period.” eer 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemption, and 
transfers which represent dealings between mortgagees, are, in point of 
value, unimportant ; nevertheless, to complete the transactions in 
returns covering the period of ten years ended 1905 are given below. ‘The 
table is incomplete, as the consideration in respect of conveyances ani 
transfers under the Real Property Act cannot be given; while the figures 
for 1905 are exclusive of one conveyance under mortgage, and 108 transfers of 
mortgages, for which the amounts involved are not stated :— 




















Deeds Roistration Act of 1848. ‘Tranaters 
Vias Conveyances under Mortgage. ‘Transtors of Mortgages. Property Ac 
Number, | Consideration. | Number. | Conalderntion, | Number. 
| 1 
| £ £ 
1896 | 461 | 256,967 370 287,361 = 
1897 450 280,583, 46 174,379 215 
1808 | 408} 276,803 200 306,488 238 
1899 285 | 128,423 | 166 (380,363 m8 
3900162 | 149,667 273 | 526,542 254 
ror | 28 161,027 169 | (203,913 239 
1902 290 146,630 167) -116,351 er 
1903 331 142,497 151 183,107 m0 
1904 390 170,426 7 115,366 265 
105) 31 1726s | a1 | 969,420 250 
| ! : 








Morreaces on Live Stock anp Woot. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock. and liens on growing crops arf 
registered under special Acts, the two first mentioned under a temporary 
measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to time and became 
permanent by a special enuctment in 1860, and the liens on growing crops 
under one passed in 1862. The mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, while the liens on wool mature at the end of each season and 
terminate without being formally discharged. Mortgages under each Act 
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Discuarczs or Mortoaggs. : 
‘The number of discharges registered amounts in an ordinary year to about 
one-sixth of the mortgages of live stock registered. The figures for the tex 
years ended 1905 were :— 





Year. | samoee. | Amount. | Year. | xmter. | ‘Amount, 





1397 | 385 1,063 |} 1 387 | 751,455 
1698 | 423 | 821,644 | 1903 | 397 | 532,868 
1809 | 432 | 957,082) 1904 | 410 

1900 | 521 | 687,787 || 1905 644,560 





There were also 20 discharges of liens, amounting to £5,179 during 1905; 
these represent transfers of security and repayments during the season, « 
liens terminate by effluxion of time at the close of the wool season. 


Liens on Growino Crops. 
Under the provisions of the Act, liens, the duration of which must not 
exceed one year, are made on agricultural and horticultural produce. Such 
advances do not ordinarily reach large sums, either individually or in ther 
total, as there is an element of uncertainty in the ‘security offered. During 
the last ten years the advances ranged from £109,342 to £202,605 per annan. 
The liens registered in 1905 were 1,520 in number, covering advances to the 
extent of £172,368 :-— 


war [Romie faionsoe] vou [samt [toate 








zi ry 
1896 | 2,567 | 202,605 | 1901 | 1,390 | 131,814 
1897 | 1,947 | 151,334 || 1902 | 1,077 | 109,342 
1898 | 1,77 161,216 | 1903 | 1,607 | 181,234 
1899 | 1,712 | 158,350 || 1904 | 1,406 | 159,620 
1900 | 1,514 | 161,887 | 1905 | 1,520 | 172,368 





Mortaaces on Suips. 
Mortgages of registered British vessels are dealt with under the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are, according to the Act, divided 
into two classes, one in which the ship is the sole security, and the other in 
which the advances are made on the security of what is termed in the Act 
“the account current,” which may comprise ships, wharfage appliances, &r- 
Registrations are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and Newcastle; 
the returns given in the subjoined statements apply to both ports :-— 





Mortage on ships only. ‘ 




















an | tne Vow, | team Vou 
wa | amoune | Ho | Amount 

= AS | 
1896 18 6,165 | 18 | 19,630 
1897 2. 7,745 | 23 | 22,917 
1898 13 4,652 9 5,840 
1899 10 4,525, 16 27,487 
1900 27 11,839 10 10,340 
1901 12 4,645, 32 12,690 
1902 10 3,385 | 12 32,050 
1903, uw 3,768 20 48,571 
1908 8 4,127 27 29,433 
1905 5 1,975, 7 33,581 
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Summary or Morresces. 

‘The volume of mortgages registered and discharged under each class # 
given below. As the returns are incomplete, from causes already alluded to, 
no general total has been established. The following table shows the tote 
consideration of the mortgages registered during each of the last five years :— 


‘1902, | 1908, 1904, 1905. 








£ £ £ £ 
3,762,014 | 4,100,853 | 3,714,008 | 3,907,285 
5,608,008 | 6,273,595 | 6,202,285] 6,451,90 


ro,e2 | 560,800 | 600,742] oases 
640,007 | 045,979 | 1,076,007 | 1,185 
100,342 | 161,204 | 150,e20| 1728 
5435] 62,890) —33,500| 5 
so,282 | 6,252! 31,003 | 10808 
‘Not available. 








The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were registerd 
during each of the last five years is given below :— 





— vo | wm | om | wom | mm 
‘On Real Estate— £ £ £ 2 | 6 
‘Under Deeds Registration Act * =| 8,600,024 | 8,140,189 | 2,615,447 2,447,905 | 280778 
» Real Property Act. 9,828,008 | 2,040,407 | 2,014,087 E8146 
‘on Personlty— 
Vianton Wool... 
Moreen om Live Stock. 
Liens on Growing Crops | 





























Mortgages on Ships ...... cece! ISTE] O4RT 4408 1 26h 
a »» andShipping Appliances 3,230 1007 | 14,303 | nt) 
Hills of Bate eaeises 





Not available, 








DistRiBuTion oF PRoPERTY. 


In making estimates of the wealth of a country the probate value of estates 
has frequently been taken as the basis of the calculations. This, however, 5 
hardly correct, as the probate returns give only the apparent property left br 
deceased persons, without taking into account the question of debts. To 
assume that the average amount of property left by each adult who dies 
during ® given period represents the average possessed by each living adult 
is open to two objections. First the average age of adults who die is much 
greater than that of those still surviving, and secondly the wealth of a 
individual increases with years, and, generally speaking, is greatest at destb. 
The valuations of estates for stamp duty purposes are, however, on a different 
plane. Such valuations are far below those exhibited in the probate returms 
for while during the ten years ending 31st December, 1906, the probate 
returns show a total of £69,760,685, the attested value of the same estatts 
for stamp duty was given at £56,214.286, or over 19 per cent. less. If it 
were possible to obtain without excessive trouble the ages of persons dying 
the stamp duty returns would possess considerable value in estimating the 
wealth of the community, but as matters stand it has not been considered 
advisable to utilise them. Some useful statistical comparisons may, how: 
ever, be drawn from a consideration of the probate returns. A table # 
annexed showing the number of estates and amount on which probate duty 
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Such » distribution of wealth as the above figures betoken is witha! 

in any other country in the world. A pleasing reflection, moreors, 
is afforded by the fact that of the entire population of New South Wala, 
more than one in six is a property owner, and that the ratio of distribution 
shows a comparatively regular increase. New South Wales, too, emergs 
more than satisfactorily from s comparison with the other Commonwealth 
States, for although Victoria and South Australia can show » wider diffusa 
of wealth, the position there is dependent on the circumstance that the 
population in those States is increasing at a much lees rapid rate than is the 
case with the mother State. 

‘A still more potent illustration of the wide distribution of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportim 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, as well as the proportion per 100 
deaths of adult males and females. Some inquirers neglect the latter metho! 
of comparison, but seeing that large numbers of females are posseszom of 
valuable property the fact should certainly be taken into consideration i 
order to arrive at a just estimate of the distribution of private wealth. Th 
figures are given for quinquennial periods, commencing with the year 1880:— 








ot Estates of Retates 
Period. | migra" "10 deaths of alait 
ales, Males and’ Females, 
u6 23 
375 28 
412 258 
a7 7 262 
460 273 
478 3-6 








‘The same weakness, however, applies to these figures, as is the case vith 
those previously given in regard to the values, for inquiry shows that durig 
the last eleven years three in every hundred estates, concerning which probte 
or letters of administration were granted, proved to be without assets, © 
that the proportions must be somewhat reduced. é 

It should be remembered that the statement that there is a wide disti- 
bution of property in New South Wales must be taken relatively. The 
number of adults in the State in 1905 is estimated at 760,800, so that on the 
basis of those who died, the property owners totalled about 215,000, the 
temaining 545,800 being without property. The following table may prot 
of interest as showing the distribution of property amongst the persons wh? 
died during the eleven years 1896-1906 :— 


























7 
Propottion of | Percentre! 
Galeeeey. Nomperatrene™| ital adult in | | Tota Value of Proper bo, 
rroperty. | “Toan aa "teh let 
= No. No. £ per cent. 
139 AL 18,326,548 | 3391 
164 60 5,831,472 1081 
£12,500 to £25, 345 195 6,057,465 | 1123 
£5,000 to £12.500 898 6,995,220 129 
£200 to £5,000 17,287 6,280 16,947,748 | Etod 
Under £210 3,653 3,143 790, 163 146 
Total 01. 1 27,486 10,000 53,048,614, 10000 








The difference between the totals in the first and third columns in the abort 
table and those in the table on the preceding page, arise from the fect thst 
in some cases the value of the deceased estate could not be ascertained. 
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From this it is calculated that about 1,100 persons own 34 per cent. of 
the whole private wealth of the State, and 2,400 persons hold 45 per cent. 
of the total. Probably half the entire property in the State is in the hands 


of not many more than 3,000 persons. 


In dealing with estimates of property and incomes, there seems to be 
practioally a tacit agreement that the wealth owned by women is a negligible 
tity. That such is not the case will be evident from » perusal of the 

ing figures, which give details referring to both sexes of property- 


owners for the eleven years—1896-1906 :— 








Males. 
‘Number of persons dying who bad property 19,676 
‘Number residing in New South Wales .. 18,368. 
‘Number residing elsewhere 1,308 
‘Value of property devised £48,760,900 
Average value of eatates £2,478 


Females. 
7,535 
7,193 

2 
+£7,453,400 
£989 
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System or Revenue anp EXPEnpiTure Accouyts. 


A complete revolution in the system of keeping the public accounts wis 
effected on the 18th November, 1895, when an Act amending the Audit Ac 
of 1870 received the Royal Assent. It was thereby declared “ that all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall lapse at the 
close of the financial year to which they refer, and from the Ist day of 
July, 1895, the cash receipts within the financial year shall be considered 
as the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period the 
actual outlay.” This introduced what is usually termed the “cash 
basis” which is in operation in several of the adjoining States, and has 
proved to be in the interests of economy and good government. Prior to 
the adoption of this system, the expenditure for the services of o year 
and the actual expenditure during that year could only be shown by tw 
different methods of accounts. When a specific appropriation was msde 
for any service, the expenditure incurred under such authorisation would 
be charged against the year for which the vote was taken, irrespective of 
the date when the payments were mnde; and, therefore, the public 
accounts for any year could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed. 
or were written off or exhausted. The consequence was, that when the 
expenditure exceeded the income, there were frequent differences of 
opinion between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriet 
of charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular years, with 
the result that conflicting and irreconcilable statements were made, to the 
confusion of the uninitiated und the detriment of the public credit. 

Even under the present circumstances, an inquirer may occasionally 
have some trouble in comprehending the most carefully prepared state 
ment of the finances of the State, for he must ever keep before his 
eyes the fact that the term “expenditure”? in the official statements 
does not necessarily possess always the same meaning. There art 
refunds, advances, cross entries, cancellations, &c., to be noted, so that 
any presentations of the accounts is rarely complete in itself. 

The Audit Act Amendment Act of 1895, subsequently repealed by the 
Audit Act, 1898, and consolidated and amended by the Audit Act, 1902. 
having placed the public income and expenditure on a cash basis, the 
financial position of the State can be sct forth with clearness. To 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in respect of the public accounts. 
however, it is necessary to consider the Treasurer's Advance Account, 
gnd for the years 1899, 1901, 1902, and 1903, the Expenditure 
Suspense Account, in conjunction with the expenditure in chief for tht 
year. Under the cash system, the expenditure should be debited to the 
year in which the payment is made, and not to the year in which the 
appropriation is authorised and the adjustment effected. This metho 
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two columns taken together represent the Estimates-in-Chief for ed 



































‘Amount appropelated during sear. Total soca 
Year bnding|__Amombeppropeieted donne 708F | amount apprope- lee 
vee | Fe sooat ven [Se cm ee 
to June, 160 
£ £ 
1887 6,398,360 9,053,862 
1888 6,416,595, 9,138,985 
1889 7,067,272 9,493,776 
1890 6,742,928 9,809,183 
1891 7,117,053 10,758,952 
1892 8,045,007 11,288,413 
1893 7,105,478 10,513,158 
1894 6,750,637 10,203,987 
1895, 3,405,451 4,923,339 
+1896 6,705,697 9,401,592 
+1897 7,259,663 9,922,886 
+1808 6,635,460 9,572,397 
+1899 6,844,773 9,799,949 
+1900 7,104,356 10,104,067 
“+1901 7,573,983 10,632,222 
+1902 3,512,817 7,589,778 11,082,595, 
+1903 3,835,592 7,742,391 11,577,983 
+1904 | 4,038,600 7,550,389 11,588,989 
+1905, 4,224,615 7,489,512 11,714,195 
+1906 4,160,016 7,455,395, 11,615,411 
7 Bix monthe ended Soth June. + Twelve montha ended Soth June. 


It will be noticed that there is a large annual expenditure provid 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of Parli 
tment. The special appropriations form a primary charge on each ye 
revenue collections. 


General Banginc ACCOUNT. 


The following table has been included for the purpose of showing t 
Government banking operations in as clear a light as possible. It ini 
cates each of the main accounts under which the Government condw 
its financial business, the subsidiary accounts being operated on uné 
one or other of the headings enumerated. The Audit Act of 1902 provic 
that the Treasurer may agree with any Bank or Banks for the transact 
of the general business of the State. The accounts are kept under fo 
headings, viz., Consolidated Revenue Account, General Loan Accou: 
Trust Account, and Special Deposits Account; but other accounts m 
be opened if necessary. All moneys paid into any of the sccow 
mentioned are declared to be “ public moneys,” and for interest pw 
the several accounts are treated as one account. The Special Tr 
Accounts, which consist principally of “Supreme Court Moneys,” are 
controlled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by 
officials in charge of the departments interested. Until the year just clo 
the Trust Funds, to which attention will be subsequently directed, lar 
assisted in keeping the account in credit. The position of the m 
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met, that the position of this account for each’ year could be securater 
stated. Until all obligations had been met, only an approximation coed 
be made, and this depended for its accuracy on the correctness of the 
Treasurer's estimate of the liabilities outstanding for previous yearn 
The confusion which has attended the presentation of the public 
accounts of the State will no longer exist now that operations on the Old 
Deficiency Accounts have been closed. The following table shows tie 
Accumulated Deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account for the 
period since 31st December, 1884. The Treasury Bills issued under the 
Treasury Bills Deficiency Act No. 68 of 1900, as amended by No. 8 
1902, covering the Suspense Accounts (in overdraft) of the General Pot 
Office New Street Resumption Account, 53 Vic. No. 13, the Centennial 
Park Account, 51 Vic. No. 9, and the Railway Loan Redemption Fund, * 
applied towards the partial liquidation of the balance of debentures raird 
under Act 31 Vic. No. 11, together with those issued under Act 30d 
1905, in liquidation of the overdraft of £336,890, have been included in 
the statement, as under the Act first mentioned the former were made part 


















31 December, 1884 
31 1885 


Tune 

” 76.530 
11.445 
122,211 


“ASE | 


on the 30th June, 1906, on paper, was £918,399, but 
actually £1,81 .000, which has been transferred to the 
State Delt and $ ince the close of the financial year, is avail 
uble from the surplus in reduction of the deficiency, as the Treasurer 
proposes to distribute the remainder amongst certain special aceounts 
he established for the following objects :—Public Works Revenue Fund: 
Public Works Renewal Fund (Corporate Bodies); and Land Purchase 
Fund (Closer Settlement). ‘The deficiency ix being redeemed at the rate o 
£250,000 annually, and if future Treasurers contrive to make ends met 
it will be eight years before the amount will be wiped off. Besides the aux 
needed for its redemption, the accumulated deficiency involves interet 
payments to the extent of £56,435 a year, making the total burthen ot 
present accounts £306,435 per annum. 















The deficien 



































(Old-age Ponsions and Administration 
Other Pensions, Retiring AUlowances, &. “20 
Parliamentary Electorien and Elections Act 
‘including ‘ 27,100 
Parliamentary Allowances and Postage ........| 32,006 
‘Endowments and Grante— 
Munipaltag including Municipal Rates on) 
Fire and Water Brigades. 17,617 





Minera’ Accident Relief and Administration} 9,043 
Hospitals, Benevolent Societies, Coast. Hos! . 


























Pltal and other Charitable Insiltations....) 122,621 

Fire and Flood Relief... 1st 
‘Agricultural, Pastoral and Horticultural 
Public Chariton, Including Government Arylume, 
Biale Glden, Abortion and Manbnance 

Paupers 160,708 

Lancy, including Master in-Lansey.. =| 325,496 
Public tnstruction, including Referraatories and| 
Gran to Educational and Seletiso Towitu 

Hondeseeesee ses ae wl 874,008 

nding Establishment ......... 1,082,963 

Labour and Industry, including Unemployed... 13,220 

seeeeee) B86 
and, Naval Contingents—toutd 

‘Atrica and Chit, a 49,472 





Fecleral Celebrations and Royal Receptions... 21,477 


All other Services of the State under Department 
of Chief Secretary, Treasurer and Secretary for 
Finance and ‘Trade, Attorney-General "and. 
Justice, Lands, and Mines and Agriculture....| 1,961,519 








‘Total Governmental... 740,442 








Business Undertakings of the State. 


Railway Commissioners, Sydney’ Harbour Trust, Met- 
opolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, 
And Hunter District Water Huppiy and Sewerage, 


Board— 
‘Working Fxpensen * 3,002,680 
«-I,981 son 





Interest on Capital . 


‘Total Business Undertakings......£; 4,004,181 


167,580 
147,388 


904,142 
924,981 
vu 


3,160,470 











Sinking Fand Instalments—Total 274,550 





Grand Total... 





sof ooea7s eer 


sass] aes 
4,748] 23,210 
e0)  ni7z 
3s1| 15,700 
u1,e68] 11,875 
100,70 | 131,568 
se) 5278 
neo] aes. 
100,148] | 164,386 
138,847] 199,008 
axzent| 915,508 
770,240| €03,057 


21,985) 11,087 


3,192,696 

















2,529,688 /11,198,075, 





wie 





+ Includes pensions under Public Service (Superannuation) Act, No, 8 of 1908, 4 per cent. deductions fm 


salaries being paid to Revenue. 


+ For years 1901-2 to 1908-4; figures for interest on capital are approximate only, as the Capital Debt 


‘the four corporate bodies was not definitely 
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charities, churches and chapels, the University and its affiliated 

the Sydney Grammar School, and mechanios’ institutes and schools of art; 
and lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, agri- 
cultural, pastoral, or horticultural show purposes, or for other public or 
scientific purposes. In the event of the tax remaining unpaid for a period 
of two yeurs after it has become due, on giving another year's notice, the 
Commissioners may lease the land for a period not exceeding three years, 
or, with the sanction of a Judge of the Supreme Court, sell so much of it 
as may be necessary to incet the payment of the tax, with fines, coats, ond 
expenses in addition. 

Under the ‘“ Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905,” when the Council 
of a shire makes and levies a general rate of not less than ld. in the £ 
on the unimproved value of land within the shire, land tax ceases to be 
collected by the State within the arca, and a similar provision is inserted 
in the Local Government Extension Act with regard to existing muniei- 
palities, other than the City of Sydney. 

The aggregate unimproved value of the land of the State assessed for 
taxation purposes is estimated to be about £129,000,000, but consequent 
on no detail statistics being available, it is impossible to state the actual 
taxable value; the deductions allowed by way of mortgage; balance of 
conditional purchases outstanding; and the general exemption of £240 
allowed by law. The number of persons owning land in the State is about 
186,801, but by reason of the deduction referred to the actual number of 
taxpayers is 43,801. 

‘An income-tax of 6d. in the £ is imposed upon so much of every income 
as may be in excess of £200, except in so far as it is derived from the 
ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which land-tax is payable. 
The exemptions include the revenues of local authoritics, the income of 
life assurance societies, and of other societies and companies not carry 
on business for purposes of profit or gain, and not being ineome derived 
from mortgages; the dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of Ner 
South Wales and the Government Savings Bank; the funds and income of 
registered friendly socictics and trades unions; the incomes and revenues 
of all ecclesiastical, charitalle, and educational institutions of a public 
character: and income accruing to foreign investors from Government 
Stock. The regulations provide that, in the ease of every company, itt 
income shall be taken as the income of the company in New South Wale 
and from investments in the State. Public companies are not allowed 
the exemption of £200. 

‘There is no great variation cither in regard to the number or amount 
of incomes liable to taxation, as shown in the following table, which relates 
to the last eight year 


























Year. | Number of Incomes, Net Income. 














A distribution of the incomes subject to taxation’ according to the 
amounts taxable is set forth in the following statement, the particule 
representing an average of cight years. These, however, represent onl 
a proportion of the incomes derived from New South Wales, aa inosme 
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being Getingeished trom thoes required ‘for [Fedetiption of pom 


leone eae Sie 








+ deans: 

‘ 1815 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

i * y881 
1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 wi 
1888 3,641,305 
1889 4,366,696 
1890 4,982,057 
1801 4,000,000 
1892 4,414,568 
1893 ‘839,806 
1894 1,690,062 
1805 1,555,200 
1896 2,205,576 
1897 1,847,552 
1898 2,085,837, 
1890 6,016,881 
1900 6,298,485 














1,390,600 





5,080,896 





+ obtaining Parliementary sanction me 


regard to loans authorised to be 


raised. 
, accounts shows. that loans to the extent 
enthorised, the of which will, im ell probability, 
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year was £2,941,059. The use to which the aforementioned sum of 
£106,746,136 was applied is shown in the following table. It will be 
observed that a sum of £21,922,667 for redemption of loans is included in 
the total ; this amount was not, of course, an item of expenditure, but its 













inclusion is necessary to fully account for the total of £106,746,136, in 
which the original loans as well as the redemption loans were included :— 
Expended on— £ 

Railways. 

‘Tramways 

Water Supply and Sewerage 


Sydney Harboor Trust and Datling Harbour Wharves Resumptions ... 6,135,312 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation .. 
Public Works and Buildings .. 
Roads and Bridges . 
Immigration 
Advances to Settlers 
Works in Queensland prior to separation 
Commonwealth Services .... 

















Redemptions— 
‘Loans redeemed from Proceeds of New Loans. 
Treasury Billa in aid of Revenue paid off... 




















— 21,922,667 

‘Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current 1,814,516 
£105,873,115 

Credit Balance of Loan Account on 30th June, 1906 ... 873,021 
Total (as shown on previous page) ..... £106, 746,136 





The sum actually expended from loans was, therefore, £83,950,448, the 
balance to make up the total of £106,746,136 being represented by redemp- 
tions and credit balance. Of the sum mentioned, £72,486,241, or over 
86 per cent., has been expended on directly productive works yielding ot 
capable of yielding revenue towards meeting the charges for interett. 
Besides the sum just referred to, £5,985,220 has been spent on other 
works of a permanent nature, such as roads and bridges, schools, and 
public buildings, which, though not directly productive, have been unde 
taken for the development of the resources of the State, and for facilitat: 
ing settlement. The balance of £83,950,448, viz., £5,478,987, has been 
expended in reduction of the deficiency in revenue to 30th June, 1905, 
and on unproductive services, the items being £1,814,516 in reduction 
of the deficiency in revenue to 30th June, 1905, £3,490,186 on servis 
transferred to the Commonwealth, £49,855 for public works in Queent 
land prior to separation, and £194,430 for the promotion of immigration. 
The figures last given represent the expenditure on immigration under 
responsible government, prior to the assumption of which £724,733 wat 
expended on this service, making a total expenditure of £919,163 for the 
encouragement of immigration. 
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unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by New 
South Wales iteelf, or by any other State of the Australasian group, ts 
standard of credit can be established daily, and, consequently, up to date, 

The following table shows the monthly quotations during 1905-6 on ts 
London market for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. insoribed stock maturing 
October, 1924 :— 











Date, Average Market Price, | Annual Rate 
sock ibe 
x ama | peda 
jones , DN | pivideod." | pividena” | igen of 
ged 
Ist 90 | 9803 | 312 4g 
5th 1ooy | 9920 | 313 6 
102° | 10°52 | 3 9 10g 
th oo | 90-44 | 311 3B 
4th 98 9707 | 313 74 
2nd 98, | 9790 | 313 4 
6th 100; | 9937 | 311 2 
3rd 10a, | 10130 | 8 8 113 
3rd 100 98°53 | 312 6f 
ith 100 99-94 | 310 8 
5th 9017 | 311 
2od oot 98-00 | 312 o 























The foregoing table indicates fluctuations in the stocks of the State 
during the twelve months, and it will be seen that at the close of the 
financial year the price remained the same as that obtained in July, 1905. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under Act 
56 Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old funded stock are rare. 
The prices of the new 4 per cent. funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1905-6 will be found in the following table : 





























Date. Average Market Price. \ Assan ea par 
‘£100 sterling 
lekdod to in: 
“cum svn, | (inetd Ul ate 
anaes Day. | pividend.” | Dividend.” |" of maturity. 
£ad 
1024 318 6 
100 4 011 
101 | 319 OF 
1033 313 2} 
103. 314 108 
124 | 317 33 
| 
January 15th 1031 101-77 315 3b 
February. 15th 102 109s | 314 8h 
1th 104 10364 393 
10th 1021 101°85 B14 Of 
Lith 103 1oe7 | 314 4 
16th 103 lore2 | 315 5 
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‘The operations of the Post and Department during the mm 











period will be seen in the following : 
‘Year. ‘Reverne, Expenditare, 
2 £ 

1896-99 ‘785,970 006,252 
1898-1000 900,481 ‘726,500 
1 838,042 780,290 
1901-02 873,312 840,685 
1902-03 793 390,203 
1903-04 941,529 868,470 

1904-05 980,151 
1905-06 ' 1,065,633 990,416 
1906-07 (estd.) i 2,076,000 047,084 





The expenditure does not include the cost of new works, ete., amounting 
to about £68,000 per annum. 

The total Commonwealth revenue and expenditure in New South Wala 
since the inauguration of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 











Year. 
£ £ £ £ 
1901 (half year)] 1,206,068} 47,605 | 361,785 
1901-2 3604.67 | 90,252 | 1,213,281 | 1,312,533 
1p0u-8 4,901,019 | 114131 | 1,298,798 | 1 
1908-4 4,176,301 | 167,083 | 1,318,002 | 1,485,005 
1904-5 4,021,310 | 160,084 | 1,393,587 | 1,492,671 
1905-6 4,314,830 187,340 1,385,561 1,872,901 
1906-7 (eatd.) | 4,498,409 | 266,300 | 1,489,008 | 1,755,308 





Section 87 of the Constitution Act, which is generally known as the 
“Braddon Clause,” and which expires on the 31st December, 1910, pro 
vides that the Federal Treasurer is not entitled to retain more tha 
one-fourth of the net proceeds of Customs and Excise for the purposes of 
defraying the expenses of the Commonwealth, the remaining three-fourth+ 
and as much more as the Treasurer does not require being handed back 
to the States. 

The following statement shows, for each of the five years 1902-3 to 
1906-7, during which the federal tariff has been in full operation—{a) the 
amount actually returned to New South Wales by the Commonwealth: 
(4) the amount which represents three-fourths of the net Customs and 
Excise revenue collected in New South Wales; and (c) the amount br 
which the sum actually returned was in excess of three-fourths of the 
Customs and Excise revenue collected :— 




















som 
Amount acts iromiousiae ot | Rasen of 
Yew. frei jot Guntomeand 2 5° 
(a) © 
o 
£ £ £ 

1902-3 3,053,133 2,554,621 498,512 
1903-4 2,683,417 2,367,061 316,356 
1904-5 2,529,070 2,219,553 309,517 
1908-6 2742,770 21300768 376,002 
‘1906-7 (estd.) 2,743,288 2,489,765, 





In the above statement balances from previous year are inctaded. 
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The value of mining plant and machinery may be set down approxi- 
mately at £3,424,000, of which £1,079,000 represents the value of the 
winning, weighing, and ventilating plant and machinery used in com 
nection with coal and shale mines. The value of machinery in operation 
on other mineral fields is shown below :— 


‘Chant ‘Value at 
F [Stet December, 1906. 













Gold-Dredging Plants 
Oth 


_ Other. 
Other Metals or 





The value of machinery and plants in operation at the mines is, 
stated above, £3,424,000; but it should be explained that this sum dow 
not include the value of the large smelting plants in operation # 
Cockle Creek, and Woolwich, the copper reducing and refining plants 
at Lithgow and Newcastle, and the plant at the Eskbank iron-works, the 
total value of which is estimated at not less than £160,000. The total 
is exclusive also of value of plant used for conveying products from the 
mines to railway station or wharf, which, in the case of coal and shale 
mining, is set down at £912,000, 

The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as of minerals won in 
the years 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906 





















| During 1903, 











: £ 
Gold ... --++[ 1,080,029 
Coal aa ..| 2,219,660 
Silver and ailver-lead 1,501,403 





Copper. Matte, and Ore.....1 
Tin and ore .. 
Kerosene Shale... 

Coke ceeereooe 
Noble Opal 100,000 
Zine(SpelterandConcentrates)| 86,587 






























Limestone flux. 14,221 7,483 
Lead (piz, &c.) 38,536 1,084 
Antimony and ore 52,645 
Bismuth 5,700 
Diamonds 2,190 
Chrome iron ore 15 
Alunite 4,637 
Tronstone flux 15,834 723 
Wolfram .. 608 | 9,057 
Scheelite 140 | 7,847 
Platinum 061 | 623 
Moly brleni 8 4,798 
Tron oxide... a 336 
Cobalt 0 | 





Manganese ore 





148, 
6,897,081 | 7,912,716 








Total Value ......£) 6,957,512 ; 6,248,201 
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The output of metals from this district, during the last six years is 
ehown hereunder :— " 

















In other portions of the Cobar district considerable activity has been 
displayed. At Nymagee very satisfactory progress was made, and 
copper to the value of £194,895 was produced during the last two years. 

Increased yields have also been contributed by the mines at Shuttleton 
and Bee Mountain. Recent developments favour the opinion that the 
auriferous copper ores at the Cobar gold-mines and other mines will 
at no distant date be worked in conjunction with one or other of the 
richer copper mines of the district. 

‘The Mount Hope mine, which had been shut down for four years, re 
opened early in the year, and recovered copper to the extent of £14, 
‘The Lloyd ‘copper-mine, in the Burraga district, treated some 60,00) 
tons of inaterial, and obtained 1,223 tous of copper, valued at £100,000. 
‘The production during 1905 was valued at £82,076. 

The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining. in 1906 was 
3,047, as against 2,171 in 1905, 1,850 in 1904, 1,816 in 1903, and 1,699 
in 1902. It may be mentioned that the number of men finding employ- 
ment in 1896 was only 810; this figure rapidly increased to 3,334 in 
1900, but fell away to 2,964 in 1901, and 1,699 in 1902. There were 
three fatal accidents recorded in copper-mining in 1906, and thirtes 
ininers were seriously injured, 

















Tm. 

Lode tin occurs principally in the granite country and stream tin 
under the basaltic formation in the extreme north of the State—st 
Tenterfield, Emmaville, Tingha, and in other districts of New England. 
The metal has also been discovered in the Barrier district, at Poolamaccs 
and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro district; at Gundle, near 
Kempsey: at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray; at Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray; and in the valley of the Lacllan; but in none of thee 
districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the first discovery 
was made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of 
tin-fields did not take place until the year 1872. The value of production 
since that date has been as follows : 




































Yea | Value, J Year. 

oy eee i : 

pre sie i ett oe 

7 1 90, 

1878 1889 12.2 
1879 | i 1890 76,54 
1880 | 1891 50,588 
1881 | 1392 150,208 
1882 | 3 1893 18837 
1883 448,887 | 1894 236,110 
1884 231186 | 1895 
1885 308,760 | 1898 
1886 | lee Total...£} 7,744,500 
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Accipmrrs mm Mires. 
‘There were 21 persons killed, and 72 seriously injured, during 1906, 
the number of cases terminating fatally being 3 less than in the previow 
year. The non-fatal cases were less numerous than in any year since 
1898. For the decennial period ended 1905, the average annual lon 
of life in the British ooal-mines was 1°31 per thousand, or at the 
rate of 227,434 tons of mineral raised for every fatal accident. It 
should be explained that these figures relate not only to the coal-mines, 
but also to working under the ‘Coal Mines Regulation Act.” By 
comparing the ooslmines only with all the mines bby the 
Act mentioned for the years for which seperate information is available, 

y 

the 





it is found that the results are practically identical, oo that it may be 
reasonably inferred that'the figures for the decade give an accurate ides 
of the conditions under which coal-mining is carried on in the United 
Kingdom. In the New South Wales collieries, for the ten years ended 
1906, the rate was 2°12 fatal accidents per thousand miners employed, 
and 317,686 tons of coal were raised for every life lost. The number of 
accidents in the ooal and shale mines of the State, with the proportion of 
miners to each fatal and non-fatal case, is given herewith, as well as the 
quantity of mineral raised to each life lost and person injured :— 











setinme | Retristaeees [Mea Siege 

rae . 

Kitled. | Infured. | willed. | Injured. | Killed. | Iajured. 
1897 1 63 628 158 276,105 70,122 
1898 3 #113 421 93 189,438 | 41,911 
1899 10 9154 1,052 68 | 463,375 | 30,060 
1900 a 193 479 60 | 230,432 | 28,655 
1901 | W °207 7390 60 | 354,306 | 29,008 
1902 105 *164 125 85 57,189 | 38,093 
1903 13 “121 1,086 6 491,500 | 52,807 
1904 12 “121 1,179 uy 504,807 | 50,063 
1905 “a “115 589 123 277,932 | 58,003 
1906 2 7125, 724 118 364,705 | 61,270 























‘ Insludes 44, 109, 02, 00, 96, 60, 6, 47, and 58, minor socidents respectively, not previously reported. 


‘The abnormally high figures for 1902 were due to the Mt. Kembla 
explosion, which caused the deaths of 95 persons, and injuries more ot 
less serious to 14 others, so that for some years the decennial death-rate 
in connection with the ooal-mines of the State will be above the general 
average. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the experience of cost 
mining in New South Wales compares favourably with that of other 
coal-producing countries. 
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years have fluctuated considerably. During 1903, the output was the 
highest recorded to that date, but in 1904, for reasons given in the earlier 
part of this chapter, the quantity exported fell to 3,172,867 tons, the 
lowest since 1899. During 1905 and 1906, however, the exports of ecal 
considerably increased, the quantities 0 disposed of being 3,718,053 
tons and 3,776,804 tons respectively, the latter figure constituting « 
record as being the largest quantity sent away in any calendar year. 
Up to the end of 1905, no record was kept of the quantity of bunker coal 
taken by the various steamers, and the amount was included with tht 
used for home consumption. During 1906, it was ascertained that n0 
lees than 1,184,738 tons were exported as bunker coal, but in order that 
the details given in the following table may be compared with the previous 
years, only the coal taken away as cargo hes been included in the return 
for 1906. The customers of New South Wales for coal during each of the 
last four years will be found in the following table, from which it will be 
seen how wide is the circle which relies upon the State for the supply o 
cone of the chief necessaries of civilised lite :— 








908, 2904, 1008. 





‘Country or Port. 





1906. 
tons. 


corais| Sees7 | es008| Steen 
51,443 90,785 |. 41,050 53,581 
asc77a| 4836 | 625,317] 478,485 
37024 | 177,200] 185,250] 6nas 
goe51 | 90,963 | 103;301 | 100,685 


1,761,008 | 1,633,291 | 1,777,824 | 1,719,421 








30,810 2 

49,979 830 72,646 

39,680 17,5 4,762 

9,304 24,407 12197 

17,076 7,874 12,505 

058 3,600 12;762 

7,730 5,543 1,000 

United Kingdom 1018 11,619 348 
New Guines .. 2,001 6,997 2,610 
‘Other British Possessions. 7,758 1,787 1,450 

















3,716,194 | 3,172,867 | - 3,718,053 | 3,776,808 
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As proviouly mentioned, nominal annual value is frequently et 
upon unimproved land in order to aveid full rating, and in such com 
no accurate estimate can be made of the real value of the property. It 
may be taken, therefore, that the figures, both in the preceding and the 
fallowing table, sufler ‘on this account. On the other hand, it hea bus 
found difficult to obtain valuations which show 

decline in the values of real estate, for it is not generally considered thet 
the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to that of the annual vale 
as indicated by the lower rating. _ It will be observed that, with te 
exception of the annual value of ratable property in the eountry district, 

both the annual and capital values have increased since the previos 

Seocnnsute rere made, ond this improvement will probably be sustained 
during the municipal year 1906-7 :— 








‘Metropolitan Ares, 
@yanay. ‘Suburbe, 





£ £ £ £ 
2,287,040 | 2,904,050 | 2,461,745 | 7,603,735 


44,740,700 | 46,686,400 | 36,072,600 | 127,400,700 





1897-8—Annual value... 2,178,260 | 2,849,650] 2,407,210 | 7,430,120 














Capital value... | 48,465,200 | 44,009,200 | 34,322,600 | 122,787,000 
1998-9—Annnal value. 2,145,800 | 2,819,600 | 2,413,950 | 7,379,350 
Capital value. 


43,159,900 | 43,767,700 | 33,688,000 | 120,625,600 


2,185,700 | 2,859,500] 2,416,900 | 7,419,100 
.| 43,128,600 | 44,335,400 | 33,749,800 ° 121,213,800 


1899-1900— Annual value.... 





Capital value... 





1900-1—Anoual_ value. 
Capital value. 


2,144,830 | 2,924,800 | 2,836,130 | 7,905,760 
42,896,500 | 45,220,100 | 36,429,600 | 124,546,200 








1901-2—Annnal_ value... 
Capital value... 


2,168,500 | 3,020,200 | 2,920,500 ' 8,109,200 
43,370,000 | 46,690,600 | 37,936,300 | 127,996,900 








1902-3—Annual value..... 2,239,750 | 3,215,520 | 2,624,890 | 8,080,160 


130,019,800 





Capital value 44,795,100 | 48,618,200 | 36,606,500 





2,291,780 | 3,377,800 | 2,681,750 | 8,351,420 
44,834,400 | 51,337,200 | 38,046,700 | 134,218,300 
2,307,800 | 3,559,060 | 2,675,200 | 8,542, 060 
44,889,000 | 53,968,900 | 38,355,800 | 137,213,700 





2,312,890 | 3,662,140 | 2,741,300 | 8,716,300 
45 545,700 | 55,545,200 | 39,223,700 | 140,314,600 








Capital value... 




















Broken Hill 
Broughton Vale. 
Burrowa ... 
Cabramatta and Canley Vale. 
den 
Campbelltown 
Carcoar 
Casino 
Castlereagh 
Cobar .. 
Condoublin 
Cooma 
Coonam 
Cootamundra 
Coraki 
Corowa... 
Cowra 
Cudal 
Cudgegong 
Deniliquin 
Dubbo ... 
Dundas .. 
Dungog 3 : 
Ermington and Rydaimere| 
Forbes i 
Gerringong 
Glen Innes 
Gosford 
Goulburn. 
Grafton 
Grafton, South... 
Granville... 
Grenfell . 
ph “ 
Gulgon 
Gandoge! 
Gunnedah 



























Hillgrove 
Hillston 
Ilawarra, Central. 
Mlawarra, North 
Ingleburn 
Inverell 
Jamberoo 


























Murrurundi.. 

‘Murwillumbah 
Muswellbrook . 
Narrabi 


Newcastle 
‘Newcastle Ci 
‘Adamstown 
Carrington 
Hamilton 
Lambton 3 
Lambton, New 
Merewether 
Plattaburg, 
Stockton... 
Wallsend 
Wart : 
Wickham... 





Total, Newcastle and 
Suburbs, 





Raymond Terrace 
Richmond .... 
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‘The diture of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts for 
the year 1904.5 was £273,090, whieh may be Tabaielaed under the 
following heads :— 








‘Head of Expenditure, | amount, | Percent 
z 
33,187 ed 
124,602 es 
41,516 | 15-58 
408 
4,041 1251 
1,787 ot 
778 1 
10,670 302 
| 72,000 | 10000 








The proportional cost of administering these municipalities was nearly 
twice that of the city; but when the amallness of some of the districts is 
considered, the cost of administration cannot be deemed unreasonably 
high. 

expenditure of the country municipalities of the State for the 
year was £338,210, which, divided under the same headings as thoe 
given for suburban municipalities, appears as follows :— 















‘Head of Expenditare. 





Salaries and office expenses .. 
Other expenditure on administration 





Payments to sinking funds 
‘Additions to plant, furniture, &e. 
is is .. 


‘Total Expenditure .. 





In proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
the country municipalities amounted to 343 per cent. more than those 
of the suburban boroughs. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, though 
large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and the 
proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, &c., is naturally 
much larger than in the case of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 

The total amount of loans raised during 1904-5 was £117,647, in- 
cluding £70,541 borrowed by the city of Sydney, while a sum of £32,059 
was redeemed ; these sums include additions to and reductions of secured 
overdrafts. The sinking funds were increased by £17,382, eo that it 
would appear that the amount unprovided for was increased by £68,206 
in the course of the year, including the new Ipan of the city of 
Sydney. Most of the new loans in the suburban and country districts 
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‘The subjoined statement indicates those municipalities which hed 
contracted liabilities amounting to £5,000 and over at the beginning of 
1905. Unsecured overdrafts have not been taken into account :— 


Municipality. | Amount. || Munfctpatity. | amon Municipality. | Amoont 















































Of the total amount, £1,076,773 was raised in London; £1,934,425 
in Sydney or locally ; and £21,243 in Victoria. If allowance be made 
for the £910,000 raised in London by the City Council, it will be seen 
that the other municipal authorities have relied chiefly on the markets 
of the State to subscribe to their loan issues. 

Against its debt of £1,702,657, which includes £42,657, the amount 
of the net overdraft at the end of 1905, the city of Sydney possessed 
assets approximately amounting to £3,662,383, made up as follows :— 




















£ 
‘Value of made roads aufd streets, not including value of land ... 1,594,500 
Land, buildings, &e. 1,451,763 
Sale-yards....csssse . 78,000 
Plant, stores, and materials 884 
Sinking funds 153,821 
Outstanding rates 2,290 
Sundry debtors and cash in hand ..... 76,324 
Current account balances 30,801 

Total... £3,662,383 





The amount shown as the value of plant, &c., includes £251,215 for 
the electric-lighting plant. Taking the assets at £3,662,383, the in- 
debtedness of the city of Sydney would amount to about 46 per cent. 
of the total assets. 

In addition to the current loans and overdrafts secured by mortgage, 
&ke., to the amount of £1,372,434, shown in’ the above table, the suburban 




































































1% THE NATIVE FODDER PLANTS. 


Fragrostis, the “Love Grasses.”—This genus includes a number of 
grasses, some of which are very nutritious ; but others are wiry, and are 
avoided by stock. 

Such is a very cursory sketch of a group of planta which are of the 
highest economic importance to New South Wales, since they do much to 
support the enormous flocks of sheep which testify to the importance of 
the pastoral industry, and, in the coast districts, provide sustenance to 
some of the best milking cows in the world. 








(8) Salt-bushes. 


Next in importance to the Grasses come the “Salt-bushes,” so called 
because of their salty taste. They belong to the natural order Saleolacer 
or Chenopodiace, which are ‘synonyms. New South Wales claims 
ninety-two (eighty species and twelve varieties); many are worthles 
for forage purposes, but others are so desirable that the value of 
salt-bush country has passed into a proverb. It should be borne in 
mind that visiting sheep will refuse to eat certain salt-bushes, while 
others, accustomed to the food, will eagerly feed on them. Salt-bush 
fornis no exception to the rule that stock must accustom themselves to 
certain foods before they can either enjoy them or thrive upon them. 
Salt-bushes occur near the sca-coast, even within reach of the spray, but 
they are better developed in the saline soils of the interior. 

It is, indeed, the presence of salt-bushes that renders large tracts of 
country in this State capable of occupation, and hence they come into the 
very front rank of Australian useful plants. There is, however, a same 
ness about all of them, and also a lack of ornamental charact which 
has caused many people to refrain from studying them eritieally. Hence, 
very few have received distinctive vernacular names. Nevertheless, 
since this State owes so much to salt-bushes, it is ouly fit that we should 
scek to know a little about them, even if we have to make the acquaintance 
of their somewhat uncouth botanical desiguations. 

The principal genera are Khagodia (eight species), Chenopodium (seven 
species and two varictics), Atriplex (ninctecn species and one variety), 
and Korhia (fourteen species and one variety 
v.M. (of which Enchylaena tomentosa, R.Br. 
is a synonym), is a bushy dwarf shrub, to which Mr. R. N. Peacock has 
given the naine “ Barrier Sult-bush,’ because of one of its localities 
Stock are very fond of it; it is very drought-resistant and should be 
conserved. 

Rhagodia parabolica is one of two salt-bushes known as “Old Man 
Sult-bush " : some say because of its mealy-white appearance, but doubtless 
because of its comparatively large size. The same idea is conveyed in 
“Old Man Kangaroo.” R, Billurdieri is one of the coast salt-bushes, 
forming dense tall masses in alinost pure sand, quite close to the occat. 
R. hastata is a small shrub from the Castlereagh, Bogan, and other 
western localities. Most salt-bushes can he trimmed into shape with 
impunity, and hence are suited to topiary work. 2. hastata has muct 
come into fashion in the Sydney district during the last few years as 4 
hedge plant, and it is very ornamental. 

R. linifolia, the “ Flax-leaved Rhagodia,” is a small useful salt-bush 
common on ringbarked areas, and supplements the grass food of sheep- 
Of that and the “ Nodding Rhagodia” (2. nutans), stock become very 
fond, although they prefer grass if they have the choice. There is 
spineless varicty of R. spinescens, which is also a western salt-bush, and 
this is greedily eaten by horses, cattle, and sheep. 





















Bassia cuchylacnoides, 
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EUCALYPTUS TREES. 


(By B. T, Baker, F.L.8., Corr. Memb. Ph, Sec. Gr. Brit., Lond., 
Curator, Techaological Muscum, Sydney.) 


PgruaPs no country in the world can claim so distinctive a Forest Flora 
as Australia, with its characteristic “‘Gum-trees,” which form so marked 
a feature of the landscape, and probably constitute three-fourths 
of the total vegetation of the whole continent. Of this large botanical 
fraotion, New South Wales possesses a larger proportion of species than 
any other State of the Commonwealth—probably about 130 out of a total 
of 200 for the whole continent. During recent years much scientife 
investigation has been undertaken in New South Wales of the classif- 
cation and economics of thie important group of trees; nevertheles, 
a large amount of scientific investigation still remains for the economic 
botanist and chemist. 

Neither has the systematic eucalyptologist been idle during the lat 
ten years, for nearly fifty undescribed species have been recorded from 
this State alone. 

The genus was first named Aromadendron by Dr. Wil Anderson, 
the surgeon of Captain Cook’s second and third expeditions, when 
collecting with Captain Furneaux in Tasmania, where Hobart now stands; 
and, according to Mueller, the first species named was a “ Stringybark” 
now known as £. obliqua, L’Her. 

The name Eucalyptus was bestowed by L'Heritier in 1788, the word 
being derived from the Greek o “well” and «xadézrw “I cover,” in 
allusion to the operculum or lid which covers the calyx until the stamens 
are fully developed, and this is the name by which these valuable trees are 
now known in botanical literature. 

The flowers, as a rule, are comparatively small for such large trees, avd 
are differentiated from all others of the same natural order, and, for the 
matter of that, from almost all others in the vegetable kingdom, by the 
operculum or lid of the bud. This characteristic or feature has probably 
been formed by the adnation of the petals, which otherwise, like sepals, 
are wanting, although fully developed in the cognate genera, Tristania 
and Angophora, 

As the stamens gradually mature and unfold, they throw off the cap ot 
operculum, and so expose the nectory to the visitant insect polleniser, and 
in this connection a remarkable fact yet remains to be determined, viz, 
although the time of flowering of a number of species is synchronous, 
little or no cross-fertilisation appears to take place. 

The number of species on the Blue Mountains is quite limited. 
and if cross fertilisation had taken place, innumerable species would 
be found there to-day; but such is not the case, and according to the 
data availible, the number of species is exactly the same as it was 
nearly 100 years ago. Not only has this constancy of morphological 
character of species apparently been maintained over long periods, but 
recent researches carried out at this museum have proved also that each 
species slows no variation of chemical constituents, no matter how far 
apart the trees may grow, whether in California, South Africa, or 
Austral Environment has probably, therefore, a slow influence in 
producing variation—that is, so far as our limited observations have 
been made during recent years. 
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(©) Siaty Gum (2. Baweni, B.T-B). 

‘This is an exodilent timber, and the best of the Gums. i 
very hard, close-grained, and heavy, and is difficult to distingwish fren 
Ironbark when in flitches or sleepers. 

(@ Bive Gums. 
E. globulus, Labill; #. Maidens, ¥.v.M. 

Those are both pale-coloured, hard, durable, fissile timbers. 

&. saligna, Sm. 

This is the famous “ Bine Gum” of Sydney. It has « reddish-coloured, | 
rather fatile, open grained timber, It is « splendid working ood ad 
used mostly for wheelwright work, house building, wood-blocks, &c. 


(€) Mountain Gum (B. goniocalys, F.v.M.). 


‘A pale-coloured, hard, close-grained timber, very durable, and princi- 

pally used for bridge construction, and house posts and joists. 
(/) Spotted Gum (B, maculata, Hook.). 

This tree is fairly well distributed throughout the coastal districts snd 

ges, and ix a recognised commercial timber in the Sydney market. It 
fairly hard, pale-coloured, usually fissile timber, and is used exter- 
sively by coach-builders. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to ifs suitableness for wood-blooking, 
ite bad repute for this purpose in some instances being, perhaps, due t 
the presence of sap-wood in the samples used. 

The following can be ranked as second-class timbers, and are so used:— 

(a) Flooded Gum (£. paludosa, B.T.B.). 
(8) Scribbly Gum (E. kaemastoma, Sm.). 
(ce) Ribbony or Manna Gum (£. viminalis, Labill.). 
(d) Spotted Gum (4'. maculosa, R.T.B.). 











5. Buacksvrr. 
E. pilularis, Sm. 

This is o pale-coloured, fairly hard, straight-grained timber, and ome 
of the best all round commercial timbers of New South Wales, and it 
quoted in the price-list of coast timber merchants. It is used for raileay 
goods carriages, posts and rails, shipwork, wheelwrights’ work, bride? 
construction, and general building purposes. 





6. SrRincyBarcs. 


These constitute a useful section of the Eucalypts, as the timber, 
although inferior to Ironbark and some other groups of the genus, af 
much used in general house building, for posts ane rails, as well as for 
lighter work. 

‘They have been divided into— 

(a) White Stringybark (E. eugenioides, Sieb.). 

(b) Small-leaved Stringybark (. Wilkinsoniana, R.T.B.). 

(c) Brown Stringybark (#. eapitellata, Sm.). 

‘d) Red Stringybark (E. macrorhyncha, Fra), 

% Silver-top Stringybark (B. Jaevopinea, R.T.B.). 

(/) Stringybark (2. obliqua, L’Her.). 

(g) Stringybark, (#. nigra, B.T.B.). 

(A) Stringybark (B. deztropinea, R.T. 
(® Stringybark (E. umbra, R.T. 
() Stringbark (#. carnea, R.T. 








B.). 
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‘These trees are allied. The timber is pale-coloured, fasile, bet 
not valued for its durability, and only used on farms in s general wiy, 
and when other more desirable timbers are scarce. 
“The varieties aro— 
(2) Messmete—B. amygdalina, Labill. ; B. vitrea, B.T.B.; B. fast 
gata, H.D. et J.H.M. (“Cut Teil.”) 


(6) Peppermints—BF. piperita, Sm. ; B. dives, Schau. 








10. Bioopwoops. 


These are timbers not much in request, and, in fact, not placed on the 
market, being mostly subject to gum-veins; but, nevertheless, they an 
vory durable in the ground. The timber ix fairly closegrained, 
and easily worked. 

Tho trees are generally classified as— 


(@) Red Bloodwoods—F. corymbosa, Sm.; E. intermedia, R.T-B.; 
E. trachyphloia, F.v.M.; B. terminalis, F.v.M. 

(8) White Bloodwood—B. eximia, Sch. This is a pale-coloured 
timber, resembling in texture some of the Stringybarks. 








Vernacular Names.—Care must be taken commercially in regard t tt 
vernacular names, as they often have only a local significance. 








OILS. 


The first published record of a Eucalyptus oil is that contained in 
White’s “ Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales,’’ where it is stated: 
“The name of Peppermint tree has been given to this plant by Mr. White 
on account of the very great resemblance between the essential oil drawn 
from its leaves and that obtained from the Peppermint (Mentha piperita) 
which grows in England. The oil was found by Mr. White to be mud 
more efficacious in removing all cholicky complaints than that of th 
English Peppermint, which he attributes to its being less pungent and 
more aromatic. A quart of the oil has been sent by him to Mr. Wilson.” 


This oil was extracted by First Assistant Surgeon D. Considen, wh 
came out with the First Fleet, and a portion of whose letter in: this 
connection is well worth reproducing here: —“ Historical Records of Net 
South Wales,” Vol. I, Part II, page 220: “. . . We have a large 
Peppermint tree, which is equal, if not superior, to our English Peppet 
mint. I have sent you a specimen of it. If there ie any merit in 
applying these and ‘many other samples to the benefit of the poo 
wretches here, I certainly claim it, being the first who discovered and 
recommended them. . .” ‘ 

It is thus evident that one of the first products sent from New South 
Wales after its settlement was a Eucalyptus oil. From this time onward, 
it appears to have been extracted in a fitful way, till thé Inte Mr. J. Bosisto, 
of Victoria, took up the systematio distillation in the sister State. And 
so the distillation of the oil has proceeded, until to-day it is a well 
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Grove I1I.—Class (a). 
Eucalypts which yield an oil consisting principally of Eucalypal ond 
Pinene, and in which the Bucalyptol exceeds 40 per cent. 
drene is absent. 
This contains the most important commercial oil-yielding trees of the 
genus, and numbers twenty-seven species :— 
Red or Forest Mahogany (B. resinifera, Sm.). 
Red Box (2'. polyanthema, Schau.). : 
E. Behriana, F.v.M. 
White Gum (£. Rossii, R.T.B. et H.G.S.). 
Red Box (£. pendula, A. Cunn.). 
Cabbage, White Gum or Mountain Gum (£. dealbata, A. Can) 
Eucalyptus tereticornis, Sm. ; var. linearis, R.T.B. et H.G.S. 
River Red Gum (F. rostrata, Schl. ; var. borealis, R.' o. B. et H.G.S). 
Spotted or Brittle Gum (F. maculosa, R.'T.B.). 
*Sallow or Swamp Gum (#. camphora, R.T.B.). 
Grey Gum (#. punctata, D.C.). 
Ironwood (£. sguamosa, H.D. et J.H.M.). 
Apple or Woollybutt, Butt Butt of Gippsland” (E. Bridgesiana, 
R.T.B.). 





*A Mountain Gum (£. goniocalyz, F.v.M.). 
Bastard Box (’. bicolor, A. Cunn.). 
B. viminalia, var. a. 
Bembil Box or Poplar-leaved Box (E. populifolia, Hook.). 
Woollybutt (#. longifolia, Link. and Otto.). 
A Blue Gum (B. Maideni, F.v.M.). 
*Blue Gum (£. globulus, Labill.). 
E. pulverulenta, Sims 
*Argyle Apple (£. cinerea, F.v.M.). 
Apple of Victoria (2. Stuartiana, F.v.M.). 
E. Stuartiana, ¥.w.M.; var. cordata, R.T.B. et H.G.S. 
Grey Mallee (E, Morrisii, R.T.B.). 
*White Top, Gully Ash, White Ironbark (#. Smithié, R.T.B.). 
Red Flowering Tronbark (E. siderorylon, A. Cunn.). 


Gnovr III.—Class (3). 
Eucalypts which yield an oil containing over 40 per cent. of Encalypldl. 
hut in which the Pinene ix diminishing and Aromadendral is makin) 
its appearance, thus approaching the typical * Boxes.” Phellandrett 
ix absent, 
This also includes some of the most important commercial oil yieldinz 
trees of the genus, and numbers six species : 

Bundy or Bastard Box (E. Cambagei, H.D. et J.H.M.). 

*Blue Mallee (FE. polyhracten, R.T.B.). 

*Bull Mallee (#. dumosa, A. Cunn. 
*Red or Water Mallee (. olcosa, F.v.M.). 
*E. enenrifolia, DC. 

E. stricta, Sivb. 
































Grovr III.—Class (0). 
Eucalypts which yictl an oil containing ovet 40 per cent. of Eucalyptal: 
but in which Phellandrene is making its appearance, thus approaching 
the Phellandrene oils, 
Yellow Box (£. melliodora, A. Cunn.). 
E, ovalifolia, R.T.B. ; var. lanceolata, R.T.B. et H.G.S. 


*Oi:s at prevent being distilled in New South Walew. 
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‘The result of all this investigation has shown that the constituents of 
these oils are somewhat numerous, but many of them are identical with 
substances cocurring in commerce and obtainable from other souroes, 1 
that the extraction of these is governed by the ordinary rules of supply 
and demand. 

Besides those indicated and not yet determined, Eucalyptus oils oontais 
the following constituents, many of which are the outoome of the research 
at the Technological Museum :— 


Oxides. 
J 
Butaldehyde 


Valeraldehyde re aie | 
Piperitone (Peppermint constituent) ... Ketone. 


Geranyl acetate ... 
| esr 
J 


Aldehydes. 











Valeric acid ester oo 
Acetic acid ester... oe 
Acetic acid (free) 


Amyl eudesmate ... 
Endeomic acid ... Acid. 





Aromadendrene ...—... .. Sesquiterpene. 
Pinene (both dextro- and Inevo-rotatory | 

Phellandrene ... - | Terpenes. 
Limonene... 2 8 

Cymene . 0. eevee Alkyl-benzene. 





The above are found in the oils of the species in varying amounts 
individually occurring more abundantly in some oils than in others, © 
that it is now known from which investigated species of Eucalyptus a0 
constituent required can be most readily obtained, particularly as the 
constituents peculiar to the oil of identical species are comparative 
constant. It would, however, often be difficult to say whether a particular 
constituent was present in any particular oil or not, and it is possible 
that many do occur in some of the oils in which they have not yet been 
detected. Esters appear to be present in all Eucalyptus oils, varying it 
amount from traces up to 75 per cent. of Geranyl-acctate as a maximul. 
Phellandrene is the principal constituent in the oils of several species. 
Pinene occurs in the oils of some species in such abundance that the 
product is practically an oil of turpentine; so that it does not necessarilt 
follow that oils containing no Phellandrene are better than those in which 
it is found. A few species contain the peppermint constituent in quantity, 
and at certain times of the year the oil of F. dives would give a ara 
tively large fraction rich in this constituent, which fraction might be 
considered as a terpeneless oil; and if this peppermint constituent is 
eventually found to be of medicinal value, the oil could be supplied 
commercially as such, and in any quantity. 
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the best kino for this is that obtained from the Red Gun 
@. ib), tom Western Australis, a i deo toy 
gelatinise when so prepared. 
: Should paca Are in "discovering new avenues of i: 
these substances, the supply is almost unlimited. can also be usd 
for tanning purposes. : 


Dryas. 


One important yellow dye has been obtained from the leaves of 
Eucalyptus, snd has been given the name of Myrticolorin. It is almot 
identical with Quercitrin, the yellow dye made from Quereus tincforie 
B., of North America, and, although brought directly under the notice d 
inanutaoturers in Europe, has not yet beoome s commercial 

aes sromadendrin and Eucalyptus kinos can also be used as én 
tubstances. 
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their lusciousness, and for the proportion between alcohol, extract, and 
grape sugar. Their tawny or gold-yellow tint, bright, showing flashes of 
refracted light, is most inviting to the eye, while their penetrating flavour 
tickles the olfactory organs and disposes the palate to a Lucullian fet. 
A good trade is carried on in Muscat wines, and white, sweet wines in 
general. These are a class in themselves, and are known in the jargon of 
the wine trade as “ Ladies’ Wines,” because they are preferred by ladies 
for their aroma and sweetness. The light wines, whether white or red, 
vins ordinaires, are grown in the colder districts, or irt those wheres 
heavier rainfall throughout the vegetation period prevents the concentra 
tion of the juice such as is required for the production of the heavier and 
richer wines. These lighter wines are preferred by the real wine-drinker, 
who are represented principally by the foreign population of the State. 
‘These people, used to wine as an ordinary beverage with their meals, keep 
up their national habit in Australia. Under this mild climate, they 
prefer a lighter wine than the Burgundy or Port types, and therefore 
clarets and white wines of the Hock and Chablis class are much sought 
after by them. The native Australian is also gradualty taking to them, 
and it is a good sign that the long-standing prejudice against the wines of 
this continent is disappearing. 


The following are a few data from the chemical analysis of some New 
South Wales wines :— 








Fixed 
Absolute aed Mangece 
ri Spirit | Extractive’ Acidity 
Name of Wine, | Alocbel | proet | Matters | OMG, | paene, [Per mil, ax Smee 
1 y'rcheane,| Percent. | per cent. ‘Sulphuric | Py i 












































1 Sweet White... 19°68 | 33-4 ! 
+ 340 
309 
25 
204 
304 
7 Sweet Red 20-60 | 351 
8 Sweet Red 2071 | 353 ‘ 
9 Swoet White...| 1717 | 29-1 ! 
'96 | 2-7 
337 
358 21 
31:3 20 
28-0 30 
321 , 30 
31-4 | 23 
312 | 3:90 j 24 
312 424 | ; 23 
ara | 4 | 26 
403 | 298 | 16 
233 | 328 | 30 ! 
248 | 3°97 “( i 26 ! 
“( 300 | 3°36 | TS 275 | 26 
ras | 268 | 334) 437 | 261 | 30 
25 Sweet White ; m2 | 23 238 | 22 23 
26 Port... 1794 | 305 ao | 618) me | ts 
Sweet White ...| 18° 309 | 298 . 
a a7 | 27 537 | 233 | 202 
3] soe | 3m | 16 
42 573 | tee | 15 
owe | 716 | 20 
313 | 410 | 64 235 
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Since the last influx of European immigrants, hardly any European 
yigneron hes settled in this country, and truly the expansion of the 
industry has been mainly due to the enterprise of young Australians, who, 
having most of them started with modest means, have found the industry 
profitable, and have generally extended their vineyards. It is to be hoped 
that the encouragement that it is intended to give European agriculturist 
and agricultural labourers to come to our shores will soon bring a class of 
viticultural settlers for the development of the vine-growing industry. 
The English market can take ten times more wine than at present exported 
thereto, while the Eastern markets are also full of possibilities for a brik 
export trade. Further still, an influx of European immigrants will bring 
to New South Wales a number of people whose national beverage is wine, 
and the local demand will increase accordingly. : 


Intending vine-growers will find here everything required to makes 
proper start :— 


Italians will find their pet varietiee— 


Trebbiano, 
San Giovese, 
Malvasia, 
Canaiolo, 
Mammolo. 





Frenchmen will feel quite at home with their— 
Syrah (Syn. Red Hermitage), 
Malbeck, > 
Verdot, 
Cabernet, 
Mataro (Syn. Black Spanish-Lambruaquat), 
‘Aramon, 
Blanquette, 
Pinot noir (Black Cluster), 
Pinot blanc, 
Muscat de Frontignac, 
Gounis, and others. 


Spaniards will delight in their— 
Vordehlo. 


and Germans and Hungarians in their— 


Riesling and Tokay (Syn. Furmint). 


The table-grape industry is one of the most flourishing in this State, 
.and hundreds of families live easily on a vineyard of 4 or 5 acres by 
growing grapes for dessert. Three tons of good fruit per acre is 
ordinary yield, which means a net profit varying from £40 to £60 per 
acre. Aw acreage as small as that mentioned hardly requires the emplos- 
ment of outside hands, the father and a grown-up son being quite 
sufficient to cultivate, prune, dress, spray the vines, pick the grape 
pack and market them. Growers who have the foresight to plant very 
early and very late varieties realise still higher profits, as they avoid 
the time of glut for selling their crop. 


The soil for vinegrowing need not be of the best, indeed, the vine it 
not a bit exacting in matter of ground; and there are splendid vines 
a few miles from Sydney growing in soils which have proved refractory 
to any other cultivation. 
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with the spirit obtained therefrom by paying 6d. excise duty per gallon 
of proof spirit. Sixpence is equivalent to 63 centimes of French money; 
1 gallon is equal to 4 litres 55 centilitres; and proof spirit corresponds to 
‘a atrength of 57°27 per cent. by the Gay Leussae alcoholometre. 

Good viticultural implements, as well as cellar machinery and casks, 
are locally made; therefore, any intending settler will find everything 
required to make an immediate start. The State Department of Agri- 
culture includes a Viticultural Branch, composed of a qualified expert 
with European training and long local experience, who is ever ready to 
assist beginners with his advice. This branch of the Service ineludes os 
an cenological laboratory for the analysis of wines. Such a1 
made not only under the provisions of the Wine Adulteration Act, which 
is intended to prevent wine sophistication, but also for the testing of 
wines submitted by the growers themselves who wish to be informed about 
the chemical composition of their wines, their palatable characters, their 
faults, and the way to remedy them in the future. The expert also pays 
personal visits to the vineyards when so requested. All advice given by 
the Government Expert, and all work done at his laboratory and office, 
all his personal visits to the vineyards of private individuals, are free of 
charge, the expenses being totally borne by the Government. 

‘Among the various agricultural experiment stations under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there is one specially devoted to viticulture, where 
phylloxera-resistant vines are grown. From this, thousands of cuttings 
and rootlings of the most accredited kinds are yearly distributed to all 
applicants at a very low rate, with the view both of helping vignerons to 
reconstruct their vineyards which have become infected by this disease, 
and also to help intending vignerons to make provision against any 
possible outbreak of the same plague. Phylloxera has existed in this 
State for the last twenty years, but owing to the repressive measures 
taken by the Government to check it, and owing to the fact that vineyards 
are generally scattered and not contiguous, this pest has done far les 
harm than in Europe during the same period of time. There is any 
amount of land yet available for viticultural purposes in this State, and 
new settlers could therefore choose their sites in districts far removed 
from the seats of phylloxera infection, where they could plant the 
ordinary vines and yet be quite safe from any contagion. 
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September. At other times they may travel north from the Antarctic low. 
pressure belt, either coming direct from the south and developing their 
greatest intensity on the seaboard, or generating over the Great Australian 
Bight, and travelling iu a north-east direction from the southern district 
of South Australia, across Victoria and this State to the Tasman Se. 
Here they appear to recurve southwards and become absorbed in the lor- 
pressure zone whence they originated. 

The monsoonal disturbances, or tongueshaped depressions, are also on 
rare’occasions the source of cyclones. These appear to form at the end of 
the tongues when located over the central part of Australia, During the 
process of development an annular isobar is first noticeable there, formed 
by an apparent lateral contraction in the isobars some distance north of 
the end of the tongue. A detachment finally takes place, and this become: 
an independent system forming inner rings of pressure or isobars as it 
travels eastward, when, as with cyclones from the other sources mentioned, 
it developes its most violent characteristic on reaching the coast-line. 
There are certain peculiarities about the formation of some of our smaller 
cyclones which suggest that the vortices are formed by a local rushing or 
escape of anticyclonic air rather than that the violent winds are caused 
by the exhaust force of the cyclonic vortex; in other words, the cyclone 
appears to be formed by the violent wind, instead of the cyclone causing 
the wind. As an illustration: suppose the anticyclone to be a vast cit- 
culating body of water, enclosed by a circular-shaped dam, and let » 
tangent cut or outlet be made on the edge of the dam, allowing some uf 
the water to escape through the channel. The general circulation of the 
whole body of the water would thereby be gradually increased, the more 
ment increasing spirally outwards from the centre to the outer circulating 
diameter of the dam, with the greatest velocity near the outlet. A volume 
‘of water equal to the capacity of this outlet would escape, and part of it 
would rush past the opening with a velocity nearly equal to that of th 
volume that escaped, and in consequence a circular depression or vortet 
would result in the surface of the water in proximity to the opening 
‘This action appears to take place in some of our smaller cyclones, for the 
following reasons :—The greatest velocity is confined to one side of the 
eyclonic system, and along only a comparatively small portion of the 
isobar. The vortex deepens with increasing wind velocity, and conse 
quently it is difficult to reconcile a congestion of extreme velocity of win! 
and volume of air finding a central vent in these particular eyclon 
against a decreasing force of wind and falling barometers, conditio 
generally prevailing over the central arcas of depressions. The evident: 
is, admittedly, inconclusive, but with a more liberal distribution of an 
mometers and barographs further light will be thrown on the subject 
‘The workings of the anticyclones on these occasions also appear to support 
this idea, for once the vortex is formed the wind is maintained with 
gradually diminishing force until the whole of its excess of pressure has 
heen absorbed, implying that the high pressures, at least in these par 
ticular instances, may be the generators and storages of forces that are 
displayed in some cyclones formed in neutral areas of pressure. 





Prevatinc Winns. 


Generally speaking, the prevailing winds in the summer months blow 
from the north on the coast with an easterly tendency which extends to, 
and in parts beyond, the highlands, while in the western districts they 
usually have a westerly tendency. 

In winter, the prevailing direction is westerly. Off the southern areas 
of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding northwards 
a southerly tendency is assumed, while on reaching latitudes north of 
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vmade Common Rules—continued. 
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made Common Rules—continued. 
| Indastry and 
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103, oF ae 
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© Im each port one boat's crew may be kept back after 6 p.m. on 


‘Tug Boat Employees 
Me Brown 
Mates, 


| Cooks. 
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after 6 p.m., orafter the time that their boat returns,'if it returnsatter 6 p.m.. 


tare kept back to wait for orders 
not loss than 1s. an hour overtime after 6 p.m., orafter 
6 p.m., ns the case may be. 
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State School System, 51 
‘Teachers’ Training Schools, 59 
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Country and Metropolitan, 421 
Females employed in, 419 
Machinery and Plant, 441 
Value of Production, 444 
‘Wages paid. 441 

Farm Produce, Prices of, 408 
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Financial Crisis of 1843, 29 


Firms, Registration of, 548 
First Meet, The, 20 
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‘Municipalities, 712 
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Local Option, 738 
Loftus, Governor, 32 
Lord Howe Island, 7 
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Liquor Act, Breaches of, 92 
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Mount Kembla Colliery Disaster, 38 
‘Municipalities, Annual and ‘Capital 
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Wing poses 167 
Rainfall, 47, . 
wweon, Governor, 36 


Salt-bushes, 756 
Savings Banks, 542 


428 
Scarlet Fever, Deaths from, 250° 
Scenery, New South Wales, 39 
Bcheelite, 684 
Scholarships and Bursaries, 65 
Schools, Denominational, 64 
Private, 63 
Industrial and Reformatories, 73 


Superior Public, 65 
Teachers and Enrolment, 55 
Sunday, 83 
Scientific Societies, 74 
Seamen’s Wages, 304 
Seasons and Temperature, 474 
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‘Area available for, 116 
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Central Tableland, 134 
Central Western Plain, 143 
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Silver, Discovery of, 668 
Export Prices, 469 
Production of, 671 
Price Levels, 472 
Skins and Hides, Export Prices, 409 
Exports, 398 


Slate, 702 . 
Slaughtering Returns, 304 
Small Debts Court, 622 
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Soap and Candle Factories, 428 
““ Sobraon,” Tho, 73 
Social Condition, 287 
Soudan Contingent, 32 
South Coast, Dairying in, 405 
Spirita, Early Consumption of, 25 
Stamp Duties, Revenue from, 606 
State Children's Relief Board, 269 
Btate Schools, 67 
Expenditure on, 60 
Receipts from Foes, 61 
Teachers, 58 
Strikes, 704 
Sturt, Explorations by, 28 
Sugar, Coummption of, 460 
Retail P-ices, 466 
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Sunday Schools, 83 

‘Supreme Court, 515 
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Value of Production from, 415 
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Expenditure, 721 
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Revenue, 719 
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‘Technical Education, 71 
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Production of, 360 
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Interstate, 321 
with Victoria, 325 
Queensland, 326 
South Australis, 327 
Western Australia, 328 
Tasmania, 329 
Re-exports, 316 
with various Countries, 295, 318 
British Possessions, 331 
Foreign Countries, 332 
United Kingdom, 330 
‘Trade Marks, 623, 549 
‘Trade Unions, 456 
‘Training Schools for Teachers, 59 
‘Cramways, 184 
‘Accidents, 189 
Cost, 186 
Earnings, 187 
Private, 189 
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‘Transportation, Cessation of, 20 

‘Trial by Jury, Institution of, 27 

‘Triennial Parliaments Act, 31 
Bills, 641 

‘Trust Funds, 618 

‘Typhoid Fever, Deaths from, 251 


Unions, Trade, 456 

University of Sydney, 66 
Faculties at, 69 
Gifts and Bequests to, 69 
Receipts and Disbursements, 70 
Students and Examinations, 70 


Vaccination, 276 

Victoria. Separation of, 29 

Violence, Deaths from, 263 

Vital Statistics, 224 

Viticulture, 775 

Viamingh, Discoveries by, 3 
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‘Awards of Arbitration Court, 796 
in Factories, 441 
of Seamen, 304 
Water Conservation, 402 
Water Supply, Country Towns, 726 
Hunter District, 733 
Metropolis, 729 
‘Westem Distriat, Physical Description 
of, 13 
Rivers of, 14 
Wheat, Arca and Yield, 343 
‘Atea suitable for, 346 
Consumption, 350 
Cost of Growing and Exporting, 349 
Increase in the Yield, 347 
Prices, 350 
Whooping-cough, Deaths from, 250 
Wine-growing, 776 
Wine, Consumption of, 463 
Production of, 365 
Licenses, 523 
Chemical Analysis, 776 
Wolfrain, 684 
Woman's Franchiso Act, 37 
Wool, Weight of Fleece, 383 
Exports of, 381 
Freights to London, 387 
Mortgages on, 589 
Price Levels of, 471 
Prices of, 385, 460 
Production of, 382 
Sales at Sydney, 384 
Wool-growing, History of, 374 
Woollen Mills, 435 
Wrecks, 303 
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